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June 16, 1928 


Blown on by God’s Breath 


SAILED from Fair Haven last evening as gently 
and steadily as the clouds sail through the atmos- 


phere. The wind came blowing blithely from the 
southwest fields, and stepped into the folds of our sail like 
a winged horse, pulling with a strong and steady impulse. 
The sail bends gently to the breeze, as swells some generous 
impulse of the heart, and anon flutters and flaps with a kind 
of human suspense. I could watch the motions of a sail 
forever, they are so rich and full of meaning. I watch the 
play of its pulse, as if it were my own blood beating there. 
The varying temperature of distant atmospheres is gradu- 
ated on its scale. It is a free, buoyant creature, the bauble 
of the heavens and the earth. A gay pastime the air plays 
with it. If it swells and tugs, it is because the sun lays his 
windy finger on it. The breeze it plays with has been out- 
doors so long. So thin is it, and yet so full of life; so 
noiseless when it labors hardest, so noisy and impatient when 
least serviceable. So am I blown on by God’s breath, so 
flutter and flap, and fill gently out with the breeze. 

From Thoreau’s Journals. 
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ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
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ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 
If undesignated, it will be given to some college, pub- 
lic library or person anxious to have the Leader and 
unable to afford it. Many people are endowing 
missionary numbers of the Leader to propagate our 
faith. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


(niversalist Publishing House 


HAROLD MARSHALL, MANAGER 


176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. Kenmore 6570 
DORCHESTER AVE. AND 60th St., CHICAGO 


St. Paul’s Church, 


The First Universalist Society of Spring- 
field, Mass., commonly called St. Paul’s 
Church, and the Third Congregational 
Society of that city, known usually as 
the Church of the Unity, a Unitarian 
organization, have voted to unite. Wheth- 
er this is a merger or a federation is not 
made clear in the Springfield papers, which 
publish long accounts of what has taken 
place. 

It is evident that both societies have 
voted unanimously in favor of action 
along this line, that St. Paul’s Church will 
be sold, the money received to be used for 
endowment purposes, that the two so- 
cieties will worship in the present Uni- 
tarian structure, and that Rev. Owen 
Whitman Eames, minister of the Univer- 
salist church, will be the pastor of the 
combined churches. 

The Springfield Republican, on June 3, 
carried the following story: 

“Merger of First Universalist Society, 
St. Paul’s Church, with Third Congrega- 
tional Society, commonly called Church 
of the Unity, was assured last night when 
members of the latter society, at a special 
meeting, voted unanimously to ‘invite 
and elect to membership’ members of St. 
Paul’s Universalist Society. The member- 
ship of St. Paul’s people in Third Congre- 
gational Society will ‘become effective 
upon signing the parish book within one 
year.’ 

“Rev. Owen Whitman Eames, pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, was called to become 
minister at Church of the Unity, to serve 
as successor to Rey. Charles A. Wing, 
who recently resigned to take the ministry 
of Church of the Messiah at St. Louis. 
The call to Mr. Eames requested that he 


start his duties with Church of the Unity 


on September 1. 

“Immediately after the meeting the 
standing committee of the parish, of 
which Dwight R. Winter is chairman, met 
at the parish house to talk over with 
representatives of St. Paul’s Church the 
action taken by Church of the Unity. 

“Following the meeting, it was pointed 
out that the Universalists by becoming 
members of the Unitarian church are not 
giving up any theological beliefs, for such 
differences as there are between the two 
denominations are of a minor nature. 
Neither denomination believes in the 
Trinity and each is Unitarian in belief.’ 

Dr. Clarence E. Rice wrote a letter to 
the Republican calling attention to the 
fact that ‘the merger does not mean the 
passing of St. Paul’s Universalist Church 
any more than it does the passing of the 
Church of the Unity,’’ and asserting that 
“each church will have its legal and de- 
nominational rights insured for the fu- 
ture.” 

Rev. O. Whitman Eames, in response 
to our request, has given us the following 
statement of the facts: 


Springfield, Mass. 


What Mr. Eames Says 


Perhaps I can say something which 
will clear the matter up. 

In the first place the situation is not 
that of our church being swallowed up 
by the Church of the Unity. The propo 
sition to unite came from Universalists 
in my church. The Unitarians were 
agreeable. Committees were appointed 
from the two churches. After several 
meetings these committees reported to 
their respective parishes and both groups. 
voted almost unanimously to unite, dele-— 
gating the details to a joint committee 


composed of members of the official boards” 


of the two churches. All the actual work i 
of uniting the two parishes remains to be 
done. f 

The plan is this. 
Paul’s will sign the books of the Church 
of the Unity. They will, however, retail | 
Universalist affiliations and will continue © 
to pay regular quotas to all denominational 


enterprises, organizations, etc., as well as > 
to the General and State Conventions. | 
They will continue to be represented by | 


delegates at Convention sessions. The 
official board of the combined churches 
will consist of seven Unitarians, seven 
Universalists, with the pastor, a Univer- ' 
salist holding dual fellowship, as an ex 
officio member of the board. Universalist — 
funds will be kept separate, only the in- 


come going into general running expenses. | 


The present Unitarian treasurer will be_ 
retained, with our regular treasurer as_ 
assistant. We shall use the Unitarian 
church for worship, as it is much more- 
suitable in every way than our run-down 
plant. 

Through the medium of econ ae 
notices, bulletin on church lawn, placards 
in hotels, station, etc., it will be kept in~ 
view that Universalism still is bisa 
in Springfield. 

In a word, we have done nothing more 
than follow out what appeared to be the 
desire of the last General Convention 
session at Hartford. Both churches are 
on the same street within a stone’s throw 
of each other. All Springfield is agreed 
that this step has been a most significant 
and valuable one. 

Speaking as a Universalist minister, 
I must say that in view of conditions 
here we have done the best thing possible 
for all concerned. I believe that I am 
more familiar with actual conditions here 
than many of those who will lament our 
action. May I say, however, that through- 
out the entire transaction I kept hands off 
and merely acted in an advisory capacity. 
The thing was under way when I was 
consulted and I expressed myself as being 
favorably inclined toward it. 

I shall be obliged if through your 
columns you can correct the mistaken 
impression which is afloat. 

Owen Whitman Eames, 


The members of sei 
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1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


THE MOST USEFUL CITIZEN OF SYRACUSE 


HE First Baptist Church of Syracuse, N. Y., of 
which the well-known Dr. Clausen is pastor, 
recently carried on a campaign through its 

membership to determine who is the most useful citi- 
zen in that city. The campaign lasted for several 
weeks. Prominent citizens balloted for included 


) the mayor of the city, the chancellor of the univer- 


sity and the most prominent civic leaders. Over 
four thousand ballots were cast, and the minister 
of the Universalist church was chosen by an over- 


| whelming majority. 


Every Universalist knows that Dr. Frederick 
W. Betts is that minister, and all are proud and 
happy over this honor which has come to him and 
through him to his denomination. Not every Uni- 
versalist knows that Dr. Betts is over seventy years 
old. “Note,” says a friend, ‘the vote was on the 
most useful citizen of Syracuse to-day, not upon who 
had been the most useful citizen in days gone by.” 
Here is an interesting commentary upon several 
things: the theory that a man’s usefulness is over at 
sixty or seventy, the notion that we have to keep 
moving from place to place in order to advance, the 
idea that social service and other civic work neces- 
sarily must weaken a man’s influence with his parish. 
Dr. Betts is a good minister and a good citizen. 
He could not be a good minister according to Uni- 
versalist standards without being a good citizen. 
The First Baptist Church of Syracuse added ‘‘the 
two extra pennies” of graciousness and Christian 
kindness. On the evening of May 27 it held a special 
service and presented Dr. Betts with a loving cup as 
a symbol of his selection as “‘the most useful citizen”’ 


in Syracuse. 
* * 


ENCOURAGING TO KNOW THE DISCOUR- 
AGEMENTS 
F the times are hard and discouraging for churches 
it is encouraging to know it. If ministers are 
sick at heart and restless it gives them a new self- 
respect to realize that they are facing a world situa- 
tion and not merely a local situation. 

Church leaders frequently keep silent about this 
world condition because they know that every misfit 
in the ministry will plead it as an excuse for his own 
shortcomings and mistakes. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH ee 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. ; 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


The Right Rev. Charles Fiske, Episcopal Bishop 
of Central New York, does not feel that way about 
it. He faces the situation boldly and sets down his 
ideas clearly in the Atlantic Monthly. (“A Bishop 
Looks at the Church.’”’) Only one out of fourteen 
of the clergy is in the position he occupied when 
Bishop Fiske entered the diocese twelve years ago. 
Thirty-seven ministers of other churches interviewed 
the Bishop last year about leaving their denomina- 
tions and entering the Episcopal, most of whom were 
far better fitted for the environment they were in. 
The stories these men tell convince the Bishop of “a 
sad decay in Protestantism.” He takes us into his 
confidence about the things that are far from rosy in 
the Episcopal Church. He quotes a high authority 
in the Roman Catholic Church, where “restlessness, 
dissatisfaction and occasional rebellion are on the 
increase” in spite of a bold front to the world. So the 
minister travels. And so his congregation travels— 
from village to city, from apartment house to apart- 
ment house. 

The great value of the Bishop’s analysis is that 
he does not leave things in the lap of the gods. At 
least part of the responsibility rests on three classes of 
people in the church: (1) Bishops, Presiding Elders, 
General Superintendents. (2) The active clergy. 
(83) The laity. 

Acknowledging his own shortcomings, he pro- 
ceeds to tell us all what it would have been good for us 
to hear from a candid friend soon after we started 
out. One can not but feel the truth of the charge 
that small matters play a big part in the church situ- 
ation. But not all are small matters. Our own per- 
sonal religious experience, our own vital contact with 
God, is about the biggest matter that either minister 
or layman can consider. 

As a liberal we are impressed with the inevitable- 
ness of much that has happened. We are living in a 
renaissance, not in a period of stagnation and decay. 
Is any one foolish enough to imagine that all this 
intellectual ferment could possibly leave the church 
untouched? So far as the church is concerned all 
this loosening of old loyalties is not on the debit side 
of the ledger. To make men loyal to vital things 
they had to be shaken loose from loyalty to things of 
form. The church has not always behaved wisely in 
this period of new birth. It has been dragged along 
reluctantly instead of taking the lead. Where it 
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has not been reluctant it often has been weak and in- 
capable. 

To us the two great reasons for cheer in the pres- 
ent situation are these: The fundamental principles 
of Christianity, belief in God and in man, in com- 
munion and in brotherhood, are true. And also in a 
period of renaissance good intelligent work counts for 
about a hundred times as much as in normal times. 


A GLORIOUS FELLOWSHIP 
OME day we are going to make a little book out 
of the letters that come to us from those widely 
scattered subscribers who we still insist are 
in very deed and truth members of the Leader 
Family. 

This morning’s mail brought one so significant 
in itself yet so much in the spirit of many others, 
that we publish it not because it is unique, but be- 
cause it is typical: 

I enclose P. O. money order for one year’s sub- 
scription for Christian Leader. I am able to read but 
very little owing to failing vision and my advanced age 
of nearly ninety-five years and impaired hearing, which 
does not admit of others reading for me. My Baptist 
friend enjoys it greatly. 

I am one who was opposed to change of name, 
but “Christian” is all right. 


A REBIRTH OF LOYALTY TO OUR CHURCH 


HE high water mark of the Methodist General 
Conference was the night when Dr. Hartman 
and Dr. Gray withdrew as candidates for the 

high office of bishop so that the deadlock might not 
result in combining foreign areas and thus injuring 
the work in the foreign field. At no time in the history 
of the General Conference did Methodists feel so 
loyal to Methodism as when they were most unself- 
ish about Methodism and thoughtful for their brothers 
across the seas. Thoughtfulness, unselfishness, sac- 
rifice, make a tremendous appeal to the average man, 
professing Christian or not. They create the great 
moments of religious gatherings. They are not things 
which can be counterfeited. Men _ instinctively 
recognize them when they see them. 

We wonder if a new birth of loyalty to the Uni- 
versalist Church and Universalist principles might 
not come more quickly in this way than in any other. 
For years, all the men who have gone across the 
Pacific to represent the Universalist Church have 
written us about the opportunities. The foreign 
peoples whom we reach with our message of faith and 
brotherhood respond to it. We should like to see 
effort concentrated on missionary or world service 
work all through the next year. People seem to be 
dropping the words missions and missionary, and we 
have no regret. They are not thrilling words. But 
the things they stand for are thrilling things. “Not 
ourselves but others,” might well be our slogan for 
the fall. “Not Haverhill but some new place in 
Georgia where liberalism is not known.” “Not Port- 
land but Tokyo.” “Not Boston but Shantung.’ 
“Not Chicago but a pcor struggling little church 
holding up the banner of our Protestant faith in some 
corner of Europe.” 
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If we could have a baptism of new-fashioned 
missionary zeal, really get to the point where we 
could think, plan, work, for people whom we shall 
never see but whom we love as children of the same 
Heavenly Father, a new day might dawn for our 
churches in the homeland. If our hearts can get 
enlisted in vital things which we believe in, the 
church we love will forge ahead. 

* * 


MIRACLES WHEN ONE IS DETERMINED TO 
ATTACK 


OBODY was more surprised over the Allied 
victory of August 8, 1918, than some of the 
civil governments of the Allied countries. 

Clemenceau, who knew conditions better than 

any other head of government, was amazed, and asked 
where Foch had found all the troops for the battle. 
The late Colonel Repington tells the story in his 
“Post War Diary” in the Atlantic Monthly. ‘‘I have 
rearranged them,” said Foch,” and we have won a 
victory.” The Tiger then ceased growling. ‘“‘Foch 
said that when one was determined to attack the dead 
recovered, the missing rejoined the ranks, the lost 
guns were discovered and so on. ‘It is with dead, 
missing, and lost guns that I have won victories,’ he 
said.” 

The will to victory, the determination to attack, 

bring out of their hiding places the resources neces- 
sary. Not only in war, but in every enterprise of 


peace, has this truth been illustrated. Part of the ~ 


success comes from getting along with less than at 
first thought necessary. Part of it lies in the great 
truth Foch emphasized that when men see a leader 
means business and the thing is going on, they flock 
back from all sides. The great element, however, is 
the communication of the indomitable spirit of a 
leader to every man in the ranks. 

Rats desert a sinking ship. Dead men fight for 
those determined to win. 


THE FIASCO ON BEACON HILL 


GROUP of clergymen went up before the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia of the House 
of Representatives to urge the passage of a bill. 

During the hearing the humiliating fact was brought 
out that none of those present had read the bill 
through. All they knew about it was what some re- 
former had told them, and what they had seen in the 
newspapers. The chairman of the committee was 
courteous, but the ignorance of the ministers was 
made perfectly clear. The bill was probably a good 
bill and the action of the clergymen was unselfish and 
high-minded, but they played into the hands of the 
opponents of the measure and were badly defeated. 

Something like that seems to have happened to a 
large number of Boston clergymen who signed a peti- 
tion for an investigation of prohibition enforcement 
in Massachusetts. Their letter was tied up with the 
irresponsible, reckless charges of the agent of the 
Anti-Saloon League, and the hearing was a pitiable 
exhibition. The inference drawn by people generally 
was that professional reformers and visionary, well- 
meaning clergymen had maligned pure, high-minded 
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legislators. The truth is that the clergymen, or at 
least the great majority of them, had maligned no- 
‘body. They were told that conditions in the State 
House were bad, that their agent had real proof, and 
'§ that they ought to demand an investigation. When 
the hearings were held, the committee gleefully brought 
;out the fact that both witnesses for the Anti-Saloon 
League had criminal records and one had been in the 
insane asylum, and that neither had any evidence 
anyway. 

That there are a few men in most legislatures 
who have the inclination to stage a gay party and the 
means to gratify that taste is probably true. That 
the majority of their colleagues are disgusted by such 
actions is also probably true. 

But there is no doubt whatever about the de- 
light of legislators of all shades of opinion and of citi- 
zens generally at the confounding of reform forces 
when they make reckless charges which they are 
utterly unable to prove. : 

There is no doubt either but what the children of 
light can be as wise in their day and generation as 
the children of this world if they will use the brains 
God gave them and look before they leap. 


ce 


THE BOARD STRENGTHENED 


HE Rev. Walter Henry Macpherson, L. H. D., 
minister of St. John’s Universalist Church, 
Joliet, Ill., will bring strength to the Board of 

Trustees of the Universalist General Convention. He 
was an intimate friend of the late Dr. Tilden, and it 
is appropriate that he should be his successor. He is 
a man of independent judgment, with a broad knowl- 
edge of the church at large and a fine social spirit. 
Dr. Macpherson will be in Europe during the sum- 
mer, but will be back ready for service both in his 
parish and for the denomination early in the fall. 
* * 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY MAYFLOWER 


WELVE hundred British citizens, members of 
Congregational churches, sail for home to-day, 
after less than a week in the United States. 

They will have traveled more than six thousand miles 
in order to make a Good Will Pilgrimage. Congrega- 
tionalists especially have taken the lead in welcoming 
these ‘‘Pilgrims,” but other citizens interested in 
better relations between Great Britain and the United 
States have co-operated. 

The main feature of the visit was a service in 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, where the voyage of the 
Mayflower was commemorated. 

The editor of the Congregationalist, Dr. Wm. E. 
Gilroy, welcomed the Pilgrims in an editorial en- 
titled, ‘“The Meaning of the Mayflower.” He pointed 
out that the Pilgrims of 1620 were English Congrega- 
tionalists who laid the foundation of American Con- 
gregationalism. In every denomination, he asserted, 
the pioneers frequently have been moved by a vital 
experience, by real and glowing convictions, but their 
children too often mix essentials with non-essentials 
and emphasize things which deny the original spirit 
and purpose of the founders. Such a visit reminds us 
of the original vital message. 
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In the beginning Congregationalism stood for 
faith in the Real Presence of Christ in the soul of the 
believer, so that every assembly of Christians, how- 
ever small, gathered in Christ’s name was a valid 
church. Democracy did not create the Pilgrim 
church. The Pilgrim faith created democracy. The 
essential Pilgrim belief was ‘‘the worth of the com- 
mon man who in Christ was privileged to be a Prophet, 
a Priest, and a King.” 

Congregationalism carried to a logical con- 
clusion the great idea of Luther—the priesthood of 
all believers. 

So far from deteriorating or disintegrating, in 
our opinion this essential Protestantism is only be- 
ginning to exert its great influence in the world. 

We have been happy to co-operate in welcoming 
these kinsfolk, and we hope that many such visits 
will be made back and forth. 


IS AMERICA ONLY A MACHINE? 


S America only a machine?” asks Michael Pupin 
in Scribner’s, and then he answers the question 
by saying that she is not just that. If she were, 

he would be sorry that he had ever left the ox-cart 
and the slow-moving peasant life of his father in 
Serbia. 

This immigrant boy who has become one of our 
distinguished scientists and writers, sees more clearly 
than some of the descendants of the first settlers. 
He is not pessimistic about America. He freely con- 
cedes that it is a machine age and that such an age 
brings its own temptations. But with our enormous 
growth in industrialism there has been an enormous 
growth also in pure idealism. Europeans who see 
only mass production—automobiles in Detroit, shoes 
in Lowell, millions and millions of tons of steel in 
Gary and Pittsburgh—do not correctly interpret 
America. They should consider also the hundreds of 
millions of dollars given annually for education and 
for original research in pure science. 

The Serbian peasant whom Pupin visited not 
long ago “‘saw a halo around this land of machines, 
because his experience had told him that it produced 
men and women who had cordial and gentle manners 
and rendered voluntary service to suffering Serbia.” 

We may not notice any halos ourselves, but we 
shall attack evils more effectively if we are fair about 
it. ‘ 

There is no question about it being a machine 
age. Some form of the machine picks us up and sets 
us down every day that we live. The noise, the speed, 
the jazz, the superficial excitement, the crass ma- 
terialism, are swirling about us. But it is good to 
remind ourselves, as Pupin reminds us, that for the 
secret of America we must go beyond the bridge 
whist tables of the palaces at Newport or the surface 
of metropolitan life ‘‘to American homes of smaller 
pretensions.” ' 

“We point with pride,” and “we view with 
alarm,’ both have their place in the scheme of things; 
but those who study all sides, who refuse to be stam- 
peded, who keep their eyes on the North Star and 
their feet on good old Mother Earth, will decide our 
destiny.’ 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


LIII. 


A Wild Gorge of the Potomac 


Johannes 


SIAID one of the most discriminating of nature 
students to me recently: “We all of us are 
inclined to overdo the thing we are especially 

243i} interested in, run it into the ground, and 
fail to see a lot of things which are just as significant.” 
Coming from a man who has made a reputation as a 
specialist this seemed worth considering. 

He went on to say that all one season he had 
carried a camera whenever he went tramping, and 
was constantly on the lookout for pictures. He became 
so interested in looking for beautiful views that he 
failed to enjoy his climbing or paddling experience 
as a whole. In other words, there is more to contact 
with nature than finding an artistic picture and “‘snap- 
ping it.” So this self-controlled man definitely gave 
up the camera for the next season. For the first week 
in the open, he said, it was a tough experience—possibly 
akin to giving up drink or a drug. He was continually 
seeing fascinating pictures he wanted to shoot, and 
all the time he was saying to himself, “‘Oh, if I only 
had my camera here.” But after that first week, he 
was free from the domination of the camera habit. 

On one of the bird walks of the Audubon Society, 
this same man called my attention to “the tyranny 
of the bird list.” “We all are interested in seeing 
birds,”’ he said, “‘and getting a larger list this year 
than last year, and in adding to our life list. Itisa 
splendid thing and stimulates us to observe and com- 
pare and record, but I feel as if I were becoming a 
slave to the list. I want to pick a spot for an outing 
without any regard to the birds, and I want to cook a 
meal in the open and lie on the ground and not care 
what is in the next bush.” 

Because this fitted in exactly with my own mood, 
we put it through, and here beginneth the story. 

In Washington, D. C., we have an old friend who 
is an architect by vocation and a forester by avoca- 
tion. Because of his modesty we will disguise him as 
“Will.” He arranged the outing for B. and M. and 
the Madame and me. 

Will “owns” in the true sense of “‘own”’ the wild 
gorge of the Potomac River from Washington to 
Great Falls. The title deeds are in the States of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland and the National Government, 
and in various campers, farmers and landed pro- 
prietors. But the majority of these “owners’’ have 
control of a few rods oracres. Will hasitall. Many of 
them love the river and its wild picturesque shores, 
but Will surpasses them all in knowledge and devo- 
tion. 

The river is a kind of foster mother to him. He 
knows its moods and ways at every stage of water. 
The rocky cliffs are home to him. He can bring his 
canoe out of madly swirling waters to a three-foot 
strip of sand in the dark, and find a way up a crack in 
the cliffs to a soft bed of dry leaves under an over- 
hanging rock. He knows where the rarest wild flowers 
bloom, and calls them all by name. He owns ferneries 
and nurseries and wild flower gardens which the legal 


owners never see. He sleeps, like the wild creatures, 
out in the open, safe and snug whatever the condi- 
tions. In all those wilder parts of the river he has 
homes, and in every home there are different sleeping 
places for the different winds. 

Don’t think that he suffers from poor meals and 
exposure. He would be humiliated to learn that 
any one thought he could not keep warm in the woods, 
and as for food—he resembles the Chinaman who is 
said to be able to produce a seven-course dinner out 
of a ham-bone, a carrot and a bunch of parsley. 

There is this difference between him and some of 
the scouts and guides and trappers of the books: He 
can be as correct in evening clothes and as interested 
in the opera and as faithful to the church as any of us. 

So this is the man who packed the four of us into 
his car on the twenty-second of May, 1928, and laid a 
course westward and northward and finally to the 
nor-nor-west, up the right side or left bank of the 
Potomac River, along the government road which is 
built over the conduit for the water supply of Wash- 
ington. 

I shall not identify the spot to which he took us 
more definitely than to say that it was in Maryland 
along the Potomac, on the heights overlooking a part 


of the wild rocky gorge of the river a little below Great | 


Falls. 


Leaving the car at the Anglers’ Club, we shoul- ~ 
dered our packs, descended to the bank of the old 


Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, crossed on a foot-bridge 
and went up the tow-path. This is a beautiful walk, 


well worth taking for itself. The trees, vines and - 


bushes have grown up in wild profusion on both sides, 


but the tow-path is high enough so that one can look ~ 
down the little side gorges here and there and see the ~ 


Potomac. 
through into the river there was a great view back 


toward Washington and along the high, wild, wooded ~ 


Virginia shore. Over one “‘overflow’ from the canal 
to the river there was left a rotten bridge, from which 
the boys had taken up planks for diving boards, so 
that the Madame acted like a horse pulling back on 
the halter, and for a time it even appeared as if M. 
were backing her up in it. But brought up as we 
men were with skittish and balky horses, and knowing 
how to pull out the tongue and sprinkle road dust 
on it to make them forget their balkiness, we got both 
ladies over—following the old rules in principle but 
not in exact detail. 

Leaving the tow-path we plunged into the deep 
woods, first on a bit of a trail and then off all trails. 
We went to see the two largest red birches in the 
vicinity of Washington. This is the river bireh—the 
only birch the South has. In the North it is a com- 
paratively small tree. In the South it attains to 
considerable size. Both North and South it is found 
most frequently on the banks of rivers. B. called 
our attention to the fact that unfortunately the scien- 
tific name is Betula nigra, a name which ought to 


In one place where the canal had broken — 
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have been reserved for the black birch (Betula lenta). 
With the dark foliage, the ragged reddish bark, the 
unusual height and girth for birches, they were a 
striking sight. 

As we went along we passed beautiful clumps or 
beds of lavender cranesbill, giant chickweed, wild 
baby’s breath, yellow star grass, and skull-cap. The 
wild blackberry was at its height, and along the canal 
there were quantities of it. 

The woods were beautiful with white dogwood, 
and occasional locust, and there was more fringe 
bush than I had ever seen at one time. The air was 
fragrant with it. The wild grape was coming into 
flower. We did not see it, but the breeze brought the 
odor to us and we stopped to sniff. The noses of 
some of the party were as helpful to us as their sharp 
eyes and trained habits of observation. 

One of the curious things we came upon in the 
woods was the “euonymus,” or spindle tree, whose 
odd flower is apparently fastened to the surface of 
the leaf. The bark is a medicine. 

When we reached the river we found that the 
floor of the forest was about,even with the top of the 
gorge, with jagged rocks projecting up high enough 
to keep us from walking off into eternity, and at our 
exact destination rising forty or fifty feet to form a 
magnificent lookout. 

On the forest side of this lookout the ground was 
covered deep with dry oak leaves sloping down al- 
most to the stones which Will had laid up for a camp- 
fire. To set down the water bucket carefully, to drop 
the heavy pack, to stretch out on his oak leaf couch 
and relax for a few minutes, was perfect luxury. 
Then we had all the fun of bringing up the wood. 
How could it help being fun when every turn brought 
a fresh surprise—a bit of laurel blooming on the face 
of an old gray cliff, a chestnut oak bending over and 
begging to be identified, a little moosewood hickory 
almost up to the camp-fire! 

We had our little joke on M., who wanted to light 
the fire. Over the telephone the night before, we had 
decided what to take with us, and Will had added, 
“T will put a little bromo-seltzer bottle of kerosene 
in my pack to show those girls how we men can make 
fire with damp wood.” When all was ready and M. 
was advancing with a match, Will looked up intently 
into a tall tree, and I cried, “What is it?” As M. 
turned to look for a bird, quick as a flash Will emp- 
tied the oil on the wood. M. lighted the fire and as 
it roared up cried, “‘See what I can do with one match.” 
Finally we let her smell of the bromo-seltzer bottle, 
even if it did somewhat tarnish our reputation as 
woodsmen. 

We put four skillets, or frying pans, to work— 
two with lamb chops and two with Will’s unapproach- 
able corn bread—related to delicious griddle cakes, a 
distant cousin of hoe-cake, but unlike any other corn 
bread ever made. The old Washington, D. C., Uni- 
versalist church used to get him occasionally to make 
it at church socials, but the demand became prohibi- 
tive. Sweetened with the smoke of a camp-fire, 
flavored with a dozen essences of the wilderness, eaten 
in the woods while resting on oak leaves, nothing that 
T know of can approach it. The crowning moment of 
the cooking is when Will flips the cake of corn bread 


in the air so that it turns over and lands in good order - 
in the skillet. The coffee, too, bubbling up and turn- 
ing over in an old tin can and set on a rock to settle, 
made devoted M. relax the careful regimen the doctor 
had ordained for B., and it seemed from reports the 
next day that woodsmen’s coffee and corn bread and 
chops had completed his cure. For my part the con- 
trast between this lunch and my usual cracker and 
buttermilk in Boston made me wonder, like the little 
old woman in Mother Goose, “‘if this be I.” 

A dog strolled up from nowhere—a clean, friendly 
dog, who went about the circle and wagged his tail 
respectfully at each of us. I gave him the last big 
tender chop—beautifully cooked “if I do say it as 
shouldn’t”—and he ate it quickly just in time to dart 
off at the sound of a distant call. 

Then to the top of the rocks for the view and 
rest and friendly talk. 

The Madame would not go up the steep side, 
remarking tartly that she never had been an Alpine 
climber and did not propose to start. So we took 
the easier way up—and not so very easy at that. 
At the top we had sun and sky and rocks and trees, 
the silent swirling river down below, a distant water- 
fall and the higher hills of this part of the Potomae. 
There was not a human habitation in sight. We 
could look up the river for a quarter of a mile and 
down the river for half a mile on a straight away— 
then the curves of the stream and the hills blocked 
the view. But down the river we looked squarely 
against the side of Black Pond Mountain, with Dif- 
ficult Run coming in out of its picturesque glen and 
Difficult Run Falls clearly visible above. The high 
cliffs opposite us were well wooded also, and were 
probably not over a hundred and twenty-five feet 
from us at the narrowest point. 

The buzzards were circling about overhead, an 
osprey came once in sight, the rough-winged swallows 
were darting over the river, and a peewee came back 
and forth to her little brood somewhere down there in 
the rocks. Occasionally B. would put his powerful 
glass on a bird, but he had succeeded in achieving 
full freedom from the tyranny of the list. Once when 
M. had disappeared we heard a distant squawking 
and he roused up and said “Green heron,’ and when 
M. came back she told of making her way down to 
the sandy beach and walking straight up to the 
green heron, “who made an awful row about it.” 

My readers must not think that I am developing 
the bad habit of reading poetry to unoffending groups 
to which I become attached, but, knowing the depth 
of Will’s feeling for the river, I had put in my pocket 
a copy of “The Chant of the Colorado,” by Cale 
Young Rice, written at the Grand Canyon. I read 
aloud the first two verses: 


My brother, man, shapes him a plan 
And builds him a house in a day, 

But I have toiled through a million years 
For a home to last alway. 

I have flooded the sands and washed them down, 
I have cut through gneiss and granite. 

No toiler of earth has wrought as I, 
Since God’s first breath began it. 

High mountain-buttes I have chiseled, to shade 
My wanderings to the sea. 


vs | 


With the wind’s aid, and the cloud’s aid, 
Unweary and mighty and unafraid, 
I have bodied eternity. 


My brother, man, builds for a span: 
His life is a moment’s breath. 
But I have hewn for a million years, 
Nor a moment dreamed of death. 
By moons and stars I have measured my task— 
And some from the skies have perished: 
But ever I cut and flashed and foamed, 
As ever my aim I cherished: 
My aim to quarry the heart of earth, 
Till, in the rock’s red rise, 
Its age and birth, through an awful girth 
Of strata, should show the wonder-worth 
Of patience to all eyes. 


Then I said: “This all fits the Potomac. I am 
not so sure about the last verse, for it reflects the 
color of the Grand Canyon.” 


My brother, man, builds as he can, 
And beauty he adds for his joy, 

But all the hues of sublimity 
My pinnacled walls employ. 

Slow shadows iris them all day long, 
And silvery veils, soul-stilling, 

The moon drops down their precipices, 
Soft with a spectral thrilling. 

For all immutable dreams that sway 
With beauty the earth and air, 
Are ever at play, by night and day, 

My house of eternity to array 
In visions ever fair. 

“That is not so far out of the way as you might 
think,” said Will. ‘I’ve seen this gorge under all 
kinds of weather conditions and at every hour of the 
day and night. I’ve had marvelous color effects. 
Take a night when the full moon comes up, or when 
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the old moon gets low down, up above here late at 
night you would hardly believe what I see.” 

Below the rocks where we sat the river made 
no sound, but it moved with deep resistless current, 
its surface marked with whirlpools and eddy. We 
could hear the song of the Difficult Run Falls below, 
but we were at least a mile below Great Falls and the 
wind was not right for the roar. 

We went down to the steep sloping sandbank by 
the river’s edge and felt the force of the water rushing 
by. One moment there was not a sign of life. The 
next a female scaup duck was whirled down the cur- 
rent close by. Seeing us she began swimming with 
all her might, making no headway until she reached 
an eddy along the opposite shore, when she quickly 
swam out of sight. ‘‘The little baby wood ducks,” 
said Will, “which I have seen sometimes just below, 
are one of the prettiest sights on the river.” 

It seemed on this trip as if we got closer to elemen- 
tal things. The gneiss rock here and there told the 
story of terrific convulsions of the earth, millions of 
years ago. The river was working away at a task set 
for it long before man Started his long career. The 
woods were undisturbed. The flowers were unpicked. 
The difficulty of approach by land or water made it 
almost sure that here one could be alone. 

It was night before we felt like leaving, and with 
little persuasion some of us would have stayed all 
night. The solitude was sweet and we had just the 
right kind of friends along to whom we could whisper, 
“Solitude is sweet.” 

We had done no formal studying, we had not 
added a single new bird to the list, we had not set 
down the wild flowers and trees we had seen, but we 
had taken them all in as wholes and felt once more 
the beneficence and healing power of the old earth. 


American Academy 


Herbert E. Benton 


SHE Friday afternoon session, May 11, of the 
| thirty-second annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, 

22 which was held in Philadelphia, was devoted 
to a consideration of China and American Foreign 
Policy. A resume of some points brought out in 
the discussion may be of interest to the readers of the 
Leader. 

There was pictured to us this great empire of 
the East with a population of about four hundred 
million human souls, one quarter of the entire popula- 
tion of the globe, an empire geographically larger than 
the United States, Mexico and Central America 
combined, and as yet but little understood by nations 
of the West. As the Hon. Silas H. Strawn remarked: 
“It is apparently impossible for the Occidental mind 
to appreciate the point of view of the Oriental.’ 

One wonders whether we are making all the 
effort possible to attain that appreciation, for cer- 
tainly it is necessary unless there is to be constant 
friction and subsequent world disaster. 

The policy of our own Government was presented 
by Stanley K. Hornbeck, Ph. D., Chief of Division 
of Far Eastern Affairs, Department of State, Wash- 


ington, D.C. He pointed out that our governmental 
policy falls under two heads—first, protection of 
United States citizens and property; second, the wel- 
fare of China. 

Again one wonders what may be the reaction 
of the Chinese themselves to that policy. Of course 
it is to be expected and is desirable that our Govern- 
ment shall be primarily interested in the welfare of 
its own people, and yet when we reach across the world 
to China what should be our attitude? Is that policy 
one that will secure the best results both for China 
and the United States? Ought our citizens to demand 
that the protection of their lives and property shall 


be the first consideration in the dealings our Govern- 


ment shall have with the Celestial Empire? 
The missionaries who go to China to give away 


religion have repudiated that protection and have 


asked the Government not to accord it. Should the 
merchants who go there to sell something demand 
that protection, or ought they to put themselves in 
exactly the same position as are the citizens of China 
and subject themselves to the conditions that prevail 
in the country where they are taking their chances 
along with their Oriental brothers? 
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That remark was made to me subsequent to this 
meeting and I pass it on for your consideration. 

The two great questions which have caused the 
friction and contention between China and the 
‘Powers are those of “‘tariff autonomy’’—that is, the 
right of China to fix its own tariff rates—and ‘extra 
territoriality’”’—that is, the right of foreigners to ap- 
peal to courts of their own. 

With regard to the tariff, the Washington Con- 
ference provided that a tariff commission should be 
appointed which should work out an increased tariff 
schedule. Theretofore, the amount had been fixed 
by the Powers at about 2 per cent. As Mr. Strawn 
said: “The war lords wanted high tariffs, perhaps up 
to 10 or 12 per cent. We were empowered to raise 
it to 5 or 6 per cent, which was enough. We said to 
them, ‘All right, we will give you all the traffic will 
bear.’ ”’ 

Query: How would the United States react to 
such an assertion which might be made by other 
countries, ‘,We will give you all the tariff that we think 
is justified?’ Is there any wonder that China is rest- 
ive under this restrant?’ 

Mr. Strawn asserted that as there are very few 
courts in China at the present time modeled after the 
Western plan, it is manifestly impossible to abdicate 
the special privileges enjoyed by the foreigners. Again 
the query is—why? Mr. Strawn himself admitted 
that throughout the villages of China for many years 
justice has been administered by the Patriarch, selected 
by common consent as the wisest and best man of the 
community. We know from other testimony that 
for many centuries the Chinese have been satisfied 
with this method of administering justice. It is 
evident that justice has been done perhaps equal to 
that which is received under our system. 

Why should foreigners demand that China re- 
place their own system with ours? Are we sure that 
judgment determined by the judges and juries of 
America is any wiser than that secured through the 
wisdom and fatherliness of the Patriarchs of China? 
May it not be possible that here our Occidental mind 
is unable to see through Oriental eyes? 

These queries are presented merely with the 
thought that they deserve further consideration. 

One of the most fascinating addresses was that 
of Yu Yue Tsu, Ph. D. Parenthetically, one might 
exclaim at the marvelous facility of the Chinese in 
mastering the eccentricities and peculiarities of the 
English language. Many of them have spoken from 
the Academy platform, and I think without excep- 
tion they have been men who have presented a com- 
mand of English that any American might well envy. 
Furthermore, their enunciation is incisive, clear, and 
go distinct that every word is like a cameo. 

Dr. Tsu did not attempt to combat the claim of 
previous speakers that there is at present no political 
unity in China. In fact, he admitted it, but went on 
to say that he wished to present China as a people. 
He reminded us that China is facing the necessity 
of solving immediately great problems which have 
been met by other nations of the world, but which 
they were given a far longer period to solve. 

There is in China no national consciousness. 
There are many dialects, so it is impossible for people 
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living in one section to understand those who live 
in another. Therefore, the first great need of China 
is to create unity of feeling. This is coming first 
through outside pressure due to the imperialism of the 
West, which is arousing a profound feeling of humilia- 
tion among the Chinese, and second, through the inside 
agency of education. 

Dr. Tsu affirmed that Sun Yat Sut; whom we 
might call perhaps the father of his country, still, 
though dead, exerts a more powerful influence than 
when he was alive. He presented to his people a 
slogan in which there were three principles. First, 
the economic development of the people; second, the 
authority of the people; third, the nationalism of the 
people—a slogan suggested by that of our own im- 
mortal Lincoln when he spoke of “government of 
the people, by the people and for the people.” 

A successful effort is being made to create a new 
language based upon the vernacular of the common 
people, and this is being taught in the schools that are 
being established as rapidly as possible. 

Dr. Tsu declared: “The difference between you 
and us is that you have met these problems in ad- 
vance of us. We ask patience. We shall make 
mistakes. All we ask is that you will have faith 
that we will, when unhindered, work out our own 
salvation.” He concluded with: “In the spirit of 
the Washington Conference we hope you will give 
China every opportunity to work out her own salva- 
tion.” 

There was in my mind the haunting feeling that 
behind these quiet, courteous and yet pleading words 
of this gentleman from China there was a keen rapier 
thrust. Was he implying that at present we are not 
giving China an “unhindered” opportunity to work 
out her own salvation, but that we are among those 
who are hampering and hindering, and was he sug- 
gesting that we should bestow upon his land the full 
freedom to solve her own problems that we would 
demand for ourselves? 

A most illuminating light was thrown upon 
conditions in China by Dr. George Blakeslee of Clark 
University, who has recently returned from an ex- 
tended tour through that land. 

A practical suggestion is made both by Chinese 
and Americans residing in China; viz., that an unof- 
ficial committee from the United States shall visit 
China to study conditions, to consult with all classes 
of people and with all political factions in order that 
there may be brought to America a real understanding 
of the needs of this great people who, as Mr. Strawn 
pointed out, are in no way inferior to ourselves, who 
are as intelligent, as ambitious and capable, and 
whose great need at the present time is a sympathetic 
and helpful hand. 


* * * 


Have you no words? Ah! think again; 
Words flow apace when you complain, 
And fill your fellow-creature’s ear 
With the sad tale of all your care. 
Were half the breath thus vainly spent 
To Heaven in supplication sent, 
Your cheerful song would oftener be, 
Hear what the Lord has done for me. 
William Cowper. 
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To-day Our Destiny 


Reignold K. Marvin 


‘‘And last of all he was seen of me also, as of one born 
out of due time.’’—1 Cor. 15: 8. 


eS) HUS does Paul refer to himself in words of 
7 &s| modesty and _ self-depreciation. He was 
born in time to see Jesus in the spirit. He 


in the flesh. Moreover, Paul’s birth in Christ did not 
come until after he had witnessed against Jesus and 
his cause as an enemy and a persecutor. So Paul 
regarded his conversion as a belated birth in the 
fellowship of Christ, and he considered himself to be 
more alien than native-born. My thesis is that Paul’s 
birth in Christ was not out of due time nor out of due 
order, but at just the right time in the Christian era, 
as are the birth, life and works of every true leader of 
men. 
Born out of due time. In a sense most genius is 
born out of due time, in the sense that the time may 
be difficult, inauspicious and inhospitable. Mencken 
said of Walt Whitman that ‘“‘he came.too soon, before 
his time.’’ Hither too soon or too late, not in his own 
due time, for the world had no use for Whitman while 
he was here. The Listener in the Boston Transcript 
said a similar thing of a lesser poet, Louise Imogen 
Guiney, that “‘she should have been born in the 
seventeenth century.’ Hither in the seventeenth or 
the twenty-third, for the twentieth gave her scant 
recognition. It was even said of Jesus that he came 
into his own and his own received him not. They 
were not ready for him, though he was ready for 
them. 

Every true interpreter of life and of religion and 
every lover and leader of humanity is born at the right 
time when he is born. Such leaders and saviors 
always come in the fullness of time. To doubt that 
would be disloyalty to the God who sent them. For 
God always sends His representatives to the world 
when the world needs them most. They may be de- 
spised, rejected, crucified, by the age to which they 
come. Superficially, they may seem to themselves 
and to others to have been born out of due time. 
Actually the very time they are born is the right time 
in the Providence of God. 

Consider the case of Charles Darwin. He was 
of no particular consequence while he lived, just born 
out of due time. Even to-day a great storm gathers 
at the mere mention of his name. Some states have 
legislated his books out of their borders and other 
states will attempt to follow suit. But ruled out of 
court to-day, Darwin, like other heretics, will come 
into his own to-morrow. Only superficially can we 
say he was born out of due time. If ahead of his 
time, he can wait until the time catches up to him. 
Our children and our children’s children will laugh 
at the Scopes trial, even as we to-day laugh at the 
ancients who believed the earth was flat and that the 
sun revolved around it. Some one wrote John 
Burroughs a scathing letter berating him for accept- 

*Occasional Sermon, Massachusetts State Convention, 
North Attleboro, May 16, 1928. 
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ing Darwin’s theory of evolution. Burroughs answered 
saying: “‘Well, how do you think God made man? 
With his clothes on? With his finger-nails pared and ~ 
his hair cut? Did God say to man, ‘Come forth!’ 
and at one stroke, original man came forth from a 
bank of clay, just as we know him to-day? What, 
then, is the meaning of the fossils of extinct animals 
and the remains of the man-fossils found in England— 
connecting links between anthropoid apes and man? | 
What does it mean that the human embryo has at 
certain stages a coat of hair and gill-slits like a fish? — 
Could not the Creator work through evolution as in 
any other way? If you knew the A B C of Nature, 
you would look on evolution with eyes of reverence.’” _ 
In other words, evolution is God’s way of doing | 
things. It does not rule Him out as Creator. It puts © 
Him in the center of. all things—trees, flowers, birds, 
stars, human bodies and souls. 

And take a representative from the world of art, 
the great Italian actress, Eleanora Duse. Her Amer- 
ican tours were never a great financial success. She 
seemed on the face of things just born out of due © 
time. It has been truly said of late that an actor - 
leaves behind no tangible results of his art, only a ~ 
memory. He leaves no immortal. plays like Shakes- — 
peare, no world-famous paintings like Rembrandt, — 
no towering spires like Christopher Wren, and no | 
African soldiers cast in bronze and led by their gallant 
colonel like St. Gaudens. But if the actor leaves 
behind only a memory, what a memory it is in the | 
case of Duse! She was a profound exponent of the — 
human soul, especially of the soul that suffers. What | 
dark, unfathomable eyes, wells of pathos! What — 
marvelous hands! If Shakespeare had seen her hands 
he could have added to his statement, “‘sermons in ~ 
stones, books in the running brooks,” by making it 
read, sermons and books in the hands of a consummate > 
actress. Just in her hands, in her use of the flexible - 
wrist, now in action, more often in repose. There was_ 


was not simply Mrs. Alving in Ibsen’s ‘Ghosts,’ 
she was all the mothers from the beginning of time 
who have agonized over lost and prodigal sons. 
Nor was there the least suggestion of play-acting. 
It was as though the walls had suddenly fallen away | 
from a private home and you looked upon a soul 
writhing in pain and that neither knew nor cared || 
that alien eyes were looking on. As Hauptmann |) 
says: ‘She was the incarnation of art. Her soul was'|| 
hike a star and dwelt apart. She was a woman, but || 
how she could have played King Lear! His sorrows} 
were like her own personal sorrows. He was the old}, 
man of sorrows, as she was the old lady of sorrows.’ | 
And to think this white pearl of great price had to go}, 
down amid the soot and grime and smoke of the city” 
of Pittsburgh on her last American tour! But she 
lives, the Duse, in the world of art, like a few master-|| 
pieces—Raphael’s Madonna, Shakespeare’s Hamlet: | 
and Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. It is true she was}, 
not appreciated as she should have been. Was she) 
therefore born out of due time? No, at just the righ‘), 
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time. The discerning few understood and fully 
-appreciated. Moreover, she passed on just as the 
generation is advancing that knows the art only of a 
Mary Pickford and a Gloria Swanson. More and 
more the spoken drama gives way to the moving- 
picture and the speaking actor to the silent actor. 
Duse was born, worked, lived and died in due time. 
Fifty years later would have been too late. 

Let it be affirmed, then, that every true inter- 
preter of science and art and every leader and lover 
of humanity is born at the right time when he is born. 
We might say in a careless moment that our church 
fathers, Murray and Ballou, were born out of due 
time. It is true that they came at a time when our 
faith was frowned upon, and they themselves were 
insulted and stoned for preaching the love of God to 
a generation that was committed to the wrath of 
God. It is true they were born and lived and taught 
when there were more advocates for a literal Hell 
than for a Heaven. But is not this just the right 
time for a real Universalist to be born? Is one born 
out of due time just because he is not born on a bed 
of roses? Shades of Jesus and Paul and Peter and 
Socrates and Luther and Huss and Knox and Servetus 
and Savonarola! The wonderful thing is the very 
timeliness of Jesus’ birth. For when civilization was 
at its lowest ebb, when the civilization of Greece and 
Rome had collapsed, God sent Jesus Christ in the 
fullness of time to be the Saviour of the world. And 
Paul, don’t say you were born to the vision and the 
ideal of Jesus out of due time. It was just at the 
right time, Paul. Nor were you born for the cross 
but for the crown of everlasting life. For when Jesus 
went, you came, Paul, to carry on in his name and 
to spread the Church of Christ on earth. And Peter, 
you came in due time. And Martin Luther in due 
time, when the church was steeped in corruption. 
Just as Abraham Lincoln came in due time to save 
the soul of America. 

So leave it to God! Leave it to God! No 
Messiah, no sent of God, is ever born out of due time, 
but just in the nick of time. No! Murray and 
Ballou were not born out of due time, but at just the 
right time! Say rather that we Universalist ministers 
of to-day are born out of due time because we do not 
know much of the stimulus of that hostile environ- 
ment our fathers faced, which made them such sturdy 
defenders of the faith, while we live in the more soft 
and easy and complacent and acquiescent age when 
the whole religious world is coming to think as we 
do. 

There are no grander pages in history than those 
which tell the story of the brave light-bringers and 
what they endured when a too pitiful estimate of 
them might be expressed as born out of due time. 
They never asked the world to set the stage expressly 
for them so they might make a dramatic entrance. 
No brass bands! No spotlights! No key to the city! 
They already held the key to the city of men’s souls 
by their own inherent spiritual genius, and they si- 
lently turned the key and entered and possessed 
that royal city. In God’s good time the world is 
theirs. The great interpreters of life and the am- 
bassadors to men, born out of due time? The times 
never made them. They made the times. The times 
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never loved them. They loved the times. The times 
never understood them. They understood the times. 
And so they lived and worked and loved and died, 
just as though they had been born in God’s good time, 
neither too early nor too late. Only one has greatly 
rebelled because he thought he was born out of due 
time, saying: “The time is out of joint. O cursed 
spite that ever I was born to set it right!’ And that 
was Hamlet. Some think he was mad: The vast 
majority have put it: “The time is out of joint. O 
happy fate that ever I was born on just this date!” 

Mr. John Galsworthy, in a memorable essay, de- 
clares the young men who participated in the World 
War were born out of due time, that every youth wants 
to show his mettle and to prove himself a hero, but 
expects to do this in his middle or latter years; but 
for the world war veterans, Galsworthy maintains, 
the grand climax of their lives came too early and is 
now a thing of the past; that they have already 
proved themselves heroes as they can never hope to do 
again; that their lives, salted by the carnage of war, 
have lost their savor, and that for the rest of their 
days, they will be living away from the great climax 
which came out of due time, and towards the drab 
and dismal anti-climax of their old age. But is this 
necessarily true? Have we not the right to expect 
that they who were trained in the hard school of 
heroism, suffering and sacrifice will be best enabled 
to serve all who suffer, and carry their spirit of heroism 
and sacrifice to the world in days of peace? Who are 
better fitted to abolish the injustice of modern ‘social 
conditions than those who first learned of injustice in 
the shambles of war? President Coolidge says: “‘It is 
for the generation that saw and survived that World 
War to devise measures for the prevention of future 
wars. If we fail in this we shall deserve the disasters 
that will surely come.’”’ World War veterans born out 
of due time? No, but at the right time and in the 
right school to learn how to cleanse this world of much 
perilous stuff. 

Great ecclesiastical conventions assemble to-day 
to bolster their tottering dogmas and their crashing 
creeds. They split theological hairs into their north 
and northwest parts and have no mind to consider 
the social and economic evils that sweep the country 
with more devastating force than a Mississippi flood 
or a Vermont flood. Prof. William Lyon Phelps of 
Yale saw the name of a cobbler over his shop in Ger- 
many, and to the professor the name of this cobbler 
aptly describes the condition of the church to-day— 
Christian Rumpus. It is rumpus indeed, but it is not 
Christian. But out of the general rumpus some de- 
nominations are emerging that see the light of a new 
day. This light is that Christianity is a way of life 
and character and conduct, and not a way of creed, 
dogma and ritual. Dr. Orchard says, “Following 
names instead of following Christ has nearly ruined 
all the denominations.” For those denominations 
that will move forward to the light of this new day, 
the hour of destiny is striking. The present time is 
due time because it is duty time. The hesitancy on 
the part of some churches and ministers to see the 
hand of God in the drawing together of the liberal 
forces of religion is a strange phenomenon. They re- 
gard the whole forward movement toward unity as 
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born out of due time. Butit really isnot. tis born 
at just the might time io give the Chureh of Christ 
the greatest forward and upward movement it has 
ever Known. Dr. Hutton says that “passionate 
minorities have ruled the world.” So there is hope 
the hesitant Pauls may yet become the heroic Pauls 
im the new birth of the Christian Church. 

Each one of us has his part to do in proving to 
himself and to others that he has not been born out 
of due time. Justify your existence today. lt might 
be more interesting to ive one hundred years hence. 
Bat we live today, so to-day is our destiny. Seize to 
day! Pitch it high! Serve the Church of the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man in whatever 
way opens before you. A piece of bread to the hungry, 
& cup of cold water to the thirsty, a visit to the sck 
oF imprisoned im the Master's name. for we shall not 

= again. Dr. Bushnell declared “every 
God.“ We concede it im the ease of 


Where the Shoe Pinches 


Harold H. Niles 


HAT there exists towards the church an at- 
titude of uncertainty mingled with perplexity 


is very evident. Magazine articles on “Why 
I Qut Gomg to Church” and “Shall We 
ar Children to Church” and Kindred themes 


reveal very clearly thai many people are puzzled to 
know just what place they should sive to the church 
in these enlightened days. Such articles reinforce my 
belief that there is 2 place where the shoe pinches, and 
until that is removed the contest between funda 
hi i jernism will go merrily on, while 
fusion and perplexity, will be com- 
¥ Imereasing numbers to question 
cacy of the whole busmess. 
he place where the shoe pinches is im the idea of 
ible as being the seat of authority im religion. 
centuries of Protestami usage of the Bible as 
the court of first and last appeal in matters of religion 
have fixed in the minds of many the conception of the 
Bible as 2 Holy Book—somehow different from all 
Others and net io be questioned. Ever since the 
seventeenth century, the Orthedex Protestant Church 
bas stood upon the platform that “the canonical 
Seriptures are the very word of God. and this Word 
proves itself to be true and salutary, not by the human 
Witness of the Church. but by the divime witness of 
the Holy Spirit im the conscience.” 

The belief held by the early Protestants in the 
necessity of an authority for their faith was responsible 
for tis attitude. Tholuck, m his “Essay on the 
Doctrme of Inspiration.” says: “In proportion as 
controversy, sharpened by Jesuitism. made the 
Protestant party sensible of the necessity of an ex- 
termally fortified ground of combat, in that same 
proportion did Protestantism seek, by the exsltation 
of the outward authoritative character of the Sacred 
Writings, to recover that infallible authority which 
it had lest through its rejection of mspired councils 
and the infallible authority of the Pope. In this man- 
ner arose, not earlier than the seventeenth century, 
these sentiments which regarded the Holy Scripture 
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outstanding leaders. Manifestly it was God’s plan for 
them that sent John Howard and Thomas Mott Os 
borne into prison reform, Jane Addams to the slums, 
Clara Barton to the battlefields and Dr. Grenfell 
to Labrador. Just as true is it that God has a plan 
for the humblest soul. Find God’s Plan for you in 
stantly and go about it intensely. No time is good 
time, no time is due time, no time is destiny, no time 
is God's time, except to-day. 


“Are you sheltered. curled up and content by your world’s warm. 
fire? 7 


Then I say your soul is in danger! 
The sons of the Light, they are down with God in the mire, 
with God in the manger. 
Then rouse from your perilous ease: to your sword and your 
shield! 
Your ease is the ease of the cattle’ 


Hark! the bugles are calling! Out! Out to some field! Out to 
some battle?’ 


as the infallible production of the Divine Spirit, in 
its entire contents and its very form, so that not only 
the sense. but also the words, the letters. the Hebrew 
vowel points, and the very punctuation were regarded 
@s proceeding from the Spirit of God.” 

While there have been variations of the state. 
ments of the dogma of the infallibility of the Bible, 
the fact is that as a result of three centuries of such | 
belief, the Bible is considered by many to be a Holy 
Book. Tt is found im almost every home. Its state 
ments are accepted as truth. And there is where 
the rub occurs. In these days of inquisitive minds, 
im these days of ruthless searching after the facts of 
the universe, our scientists are revealing and catalogu- 
ing facts which do not harmonize with the statements 
found in the Bible. Therefore, people are confronted 
with the alternative of casting aside either the Bible 
or the new knowledge. Many decide in favor of 
throwing away the Bible and with it the whole business i 
of the church. Thus a situation is developing which © 
bodes ill for our civilization. { 

What George Washington said in his Farewell || 
Address is still true: “Of all the dispositions and habits, | 
which lead to political prosperity, Religion and | 
Morality are indispensable supports. In vain would | 
that man claim the tribute of Patriotism, who should 
labor to subvert these great pillars of human happi- 


private and public felicity. Let it simply be asked, 


Where is the security for property, for reputation, for 


which are the instruments of investigation in the Courts. 
of Justice? And let us with caution indulge the sup- 
position that morality can be maintained wi 
religion. Whatever may be conceded to the influ- 
ence of refined education on minds of peculiar struc— 
ture, reason and experience both forbid us to expect, 
that national morality can prevail in exclusion of re- 
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ligious principle. It is substantially true, that virtue 
or morality is a necessary spring of popular govern- 
ment. The rule, indeed, extends with more or less 
force to every species of free government. Who, that 
is a sincere friend to it, can look with indifference 
upon attempts to shake the foundation of the fab- 
ric?’ 

Well nigh two hundred years have come and gone 
since that warning was uttered and that question 
asked. To-day the foundation is being shaken. No 
observing person can doubt it. There is a conflict 
between science and the Bible. And science is not 
losing. The tragedy is that so many people imagine 
that in casting one side the Bible they must lay away 
with it the whole of Christianity. Now the truth is 
that, while there is a conflict between science and the 
Bible, there is not a conflict between science and 
Christianity. I find nothing in the revelations of 
the laboratories which compels me to give up the 
teachings of Christ. But I have reached this con- 
clusion as a result of sixteen years of theological study- 
ing and thinking. I am not alone. I am but one 
among many ministers who have made a study of 
Biblical criticism and have accepted its findings. 
Many laymen are to some degree cognizant of the 
liberal attitude toward the Bible. Yet, one can not 
expect a man to carry around with him a commentary 
on the Bible. Neither can one expect a busy business 
man or a busy mother to make a study of the Scrip- 
tures for the purpose of being able and ready to meet 
and do battle with science—the imagined adversary 
of religion. 

The editor of the Christian Leader says: ‘“We want 
a campaign in the Universalist Church to make the 
Bible understood and appreciated.” The Rev. Frank 
Pratt, pastor of the Unitarian church of Richmond, 
Va., says: ““You can talk until you are black in the 
face about the scientific basis of evolution and it will 
be wholly a waste of time until you can give a man 
a different idea of the Bible.” 

But why stop there? Why not go farther? Have 
not these liberal churches, by their modernistic 
preaching during the last century and a half, assumed 
an obligation which they have neglected to discharge? 

More than a ‘“‘campaign to make the Bible under- 
stood and appreciated,’’ there is need of a campaign to 
revise and purge the Bible. I do not urge the throwing 
aside of the Bible altogether; neither do I plead for 
any more American translations of it. I advocate a 
revision of it. If there were any justification for 
Bishop Ulfilas to omit the books of Kings in his Gothic 
translation because he thought that the Goths needed 
no enlightenment in the matter of fighting, but “needed 
in that matter the bit, rather than the spur,” there 
certainly is justification for liberals to produce a 
Bible that will not be an impediment to earnest 
seekers after the truth. Hymn-books, prayer-books, 
statements of faith, have been revised again and 
again. Why has the Bible been neglected? 

Lewis Richard Farnell, in concluding his Gifford 
Lectures in the University of St. Andrews in 1924- 
25, said: “A religion that appeals only to the intel- 
- lect must always be lacking in warmth and living 
power. But a religion that makes intellectual as- 
sumptions. incurs intellectual obligations; and can 


not admit the claim, occasionally made in our pul- 
pits, that incoherence and _ self-contradiction are 
proofs of the highest truth. Intellectual progress in a 
religion means progress towards harmony and co- 
herence in its assumptions; its moral progress de- 
pends on its willingness to revise and purge from time 
to time its liturgy, ritual, and sacred texts so as to 
bring them into unison with its accepted knowledge 
and its highest moral ideals.”’ 

The greatest hindrance to the work of the church 
to-day is the Bible in its present form. The obvious 
thing to do is to determine whether or not the Bible 
is necessary. If it is, then the next step is to rear- 


-range it so that it will do that which it is capable 


of doing. The carbureter on my automobile was 
causing trouble. Failing to combine air with the 
vapor of the gasoline in the proper manner, it was im- 
pairing the efficiency of the whole machine. The 
garage-man examined it and discovered what was 
wrong. Instead of throwing it away and advising me 
to proceed without a carbureter, he made a few strokes 
with his file and then put the contrivance back on 
the car. After that the automobile gave better ser- 
vice. Is not something like that the matter with 
the church? Would not an overhauling of the Bible 
be a beneficial act? 

Some might say: ““But once you start, where will 
you stop? Is there not the danger of going too far?” 
My answer is that as the situation now is many 
people—and especially the young—have already 
thrown aside the whole of the Bible and are trying to 
run their lives without its assistance. There is much 
in the Bible that man ought never to forget. The 
tragedy is that many people to-day have never known 
those valuable Biblical passages. 

The signs of the times indicate that there is in 
the air a movement toward the union of the liberal 
churches in America. But what avail such an action 
if the work of propagating the faith is to be hampered 
by the traditional attitude toward the Bible? 

I have come to the conclusion that the effort 
to give to people a right conception of the Bible would 
be a Herculean task. The idea of the Bible as being 
the ultimate authority is too deeply rooted to be blown 
over by gentle zephyrs of reasoning. Only a tempest 
can uproot that belief. Let the liberal churches 
appoint a joint commission of scholars, whose task it 
shall be to revise and purge the ancient Scriptures 
and give to the world a Bible that will not affront 
the intelligence of men and women, and we shall have 
the tempest. And, oh, what a storm it will be! 

Will the liberal churches dare do this? 

Auguste Sabatier uttered an indisputable fact 
when he said, in his “Religions of Authority:” ‘‘With- 
out the slightest doubt, the effort to reconcile the 
doctrines of authority with modern science, which 
knows no other method than that of observation and 
experience, is as the attempt to weld together a clod 
of clay and an iron bar. This is why all past com- 
promises and attempted conciliations have so miser- 
ably ended in shipwreck.” 

There is where the shoe pinches. When will the 
church be wise enough to remove the strain, and free 
the church from its hindrance, so that it may leap 
up and walk and run? 

‘S 


The Romance of Another Pioneer 
XI. Bloodless Battles 
Joseph Henry Crooker 
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MHE following personal confession, however 
! egotistical, will, I trust, be pardoned. I 
have always been too shy to be a bully. 
= Fighting among boys always disgusted me. 
It never seemed to me that fists are the best means 
for showing resentment or defending one’s honor. 
And yet I have never been a “peace at any price” 
man. A general application of the text, “Resist not 
evil” (literally interpreted), would abolish all govern- 
ment. A prominent author has wisely urged in a 
recent book that in reading this and other orientalisms 
in the New Testament, we must use some common 
sense. The fact is that to be neutral in the presence 
of injustice is to be unjust. Personally I may have 
lacked physical courage, but I have never been a 
“pacifist.” As the world is constituted, hard knocks 
are sometimes the only way to peace. Physical force 
must occasionally be used to prevent brutes from 
destroying civilization. If Rome had had a few more 
Legions, there would have been no Dark Ages. 

Although never given to the quarrelsome spirit 
or the fighting method, I have had the courage of my 
convictions. In my way I have been something of 
a warrior. But my many battles have not been with 
fists or guns but with the pen; not shedding blood, 
but making the ink flow copiously. I have not killed 
my foes. (Thank God, I have had but few personal 
enemies!) But I have helped to slay some ancient 
superstitions and banish some harmful errors. The 
results achieved have not been fields of carnage, but 
constructive accomplishments, I trust, in the fair 
realms of the Kingdom of Truth. 

During my first Unitarian ministry in La Porte, 
Indiana (1877-1881), Joseph Cook was the wonder 
and astonishment of Tremont Temple, Boston. In 
those days a popular lecture course brought to our 
Hoosier city many eminent speakers, who, as a rule, 
were liberals in religion. Dr. Kendall, the most 
prominent minister in the town (Presbyterian), in- 
sisted that Joseph Cook be secured to offset what he 
condemned as “these pernicious agnostic influences.” 
Two months before Cook was to lecture, he published 
an article in the local papers (signed by all the Protes- 
tant ministers except myself), in extravagant praise 
of what he called “‘the princely defender of Orthodoxy.” 
I saw my opportunity, and began to gather from far 
and near material for my reply—statements from 
scientists like Asa Gray, from preachers like Washing- 
ton Gladden, from theologians like James Freeman 
Clarke, and also criticisms in American and European 
periodicals. 

People flocked to hear Mr. Cook, who made a 
profound popular impression, and his address was 
looked upon as a crushing blow to the Unitarian 
cause. The next day, Wednesday, I announced 
through the newspapers that I would reply in a 
sermon the following Sunday. My church was 
crowded. I showed by abundant authorities that Mr. 
Cook was neither a scientist nor a scholar, but a mere 


rhetorician. I showed also that he was not Orthodox - 
in some of his beliefs. At the close I indulged in a bit 
of stinging sarcasm: “I am profoundly sorry that our = 
resident ministers have commended to the community = 
a man of defective scholarship, who himself holds — 
heretical opinions!” My friends were jubilant. A~ 
member of my parish, General Gleason, one of General | 
Thomas’s leading brigade commanders, said to me- 
with a hearty handshake: “In the slang of the street, 
you didn’t leave even a grease spot.” The ministers 
of the city never afterward quoted or commended | 
Joseph Cook. A large edition of my address was 
printed and widely distributed. 

While minister at Madison, Wisconsin (1881-1891), 
the Supreme Court of the state made its notable de- 
cision putting a stop to the reading of the Bible, as 
part of a religious exercise, in all state schools. John 
Bascom, who had recently left the presidency of the 
University of Wisconsin after fourteen years of ef= 
ficient service, returned at commencement (1890) ta 
deliver an address to the graduating class of the Law 
School. He condemned the decision of the Supreme 
Court as unwise and unconstitutional. 

_It was a powerful address which made a deep 
impression, although it disappointed many of his: 
progressive friends. The next Sunday I answereci 
him from my pulpit, defending the decision as im 
line with our theory of the separation of church and 
state, making all our governments secular, as they 
ought to be and must be by manifest destiny ane 
constitutional enactment. The sermon was printed) 
in many newspapers and extensively distributed ir) 
pamphlet form. A prominent lawyer who had been 3) 
member of Cleveland’s administration said to me} 
“We shall have to call you our Court of Appeals 
such as they have in the state of New York!” 

While president of the university, Dr. Bascom 
had been my neighbor, and he continued to be m» 
friend until his death many years later. He wa 
really a very great man who was never appreciated aij) 
he ought to have been. All the students who cam»! 
under his influence showed the wonderful tonic powe/ 
of his personality. His ability in this respect wa) 
probably unequaled by any other college presidem| 
in America. I never understood how he came tj) 
deliver such an address. Just before his death, hj 
invited me to spend a week with him in his beautify] 
home at Williamstown, Massachusetts, where he ha» 
graduated and where he had twice been a mem ) 
of the faculty of the college there. During this vis’ 
(I had been his guest before), he appeared to have 
burden on his soul. One forenoon he took me intf 
his library, and for two hours poured out his min 
and heart in what seemed to me a religious “‘confes 

on,” full of statements of a very broad and pre} 
gressive faith. It was, indeed, to me a sacrament: 
occasion. 

In March, 1897 (I was then located in Troy, N. Y_ 
Lyman Abbott published in the Ouélook an editor? 


have changed since their ordination. 
Iseemed to me exceedingly vicious. 

idemned it in a sermon from my pulpit. 
course was printed next morning in the Troy Record, 
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n which he urged all progressive ministers to remain 
in their pulpits, however much their beliefs might 
This teaching 
I sharply con- 
The dis- 


and it was then published in pamphlet form and 


‘widely distributed, under the somewhat ungracious 


and startling title: “The Fall of Lyman Abbott.” 
The New York and other newspapers took up the 
controversy. The Brooklyn Times gave it extended 
and repeated editorial mention, commending my 
position. 

At the meeting of the Association of Presbyterian 
Ministers in and about Troy (about thirty present), 
the following Monday morning the essayist for the 
occasion put aside his manuscript and instead read 
the newspaper report of my sermon. At the close 
there was hearty applause, and the minister of a 
large congregation stated the general sentiment of 
those present: ‘“Mr. Crooker may be a dangerous 
heretic, but I heartily approve his strong plea for 
sincerity in the pulpit, and we ought to give him our 
approval.” Mr. Abbott permitted others to enter 
the controversy in the columns of the Outlook, but he 
refused to print the moderate article which I sent 
him. 

The substance of this address, with additions, 
was soon printed by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion for free distribution, with the title: “A Plea for 
Sincerity in Religious Thought.” It has had a large 
circulation. Parts of it were reprinted in prominent 
religious and secular journals. Many letters came to 
me from laymen and ministers (some occupying 
prominent Orthodox pulpits) with words of cordial 
appreciation. It is still in circulation. 
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When I was minister of the Roslindale Unitarian 
church, Boston (1905-1912), Prof. Hugo Munster- 
berg, Harvard University, published in McClure’s 
Magazine (August, 1908) an article on the “drink 
habit.” It was brilliantly written, but certainly 
erroneous and harmful in its teaching, as it advocated 
the free use of wine and beer. He contended that 
drink contributes to the welfare and happiness of 
mankind, being necessary to the appreciation of art, 
the development of intellect, and the general progress 
of civilization. He ridiculed abstainers from liquor 
and drinkers of ice water. 

At once I published in the Bosin Transcript as 
long an article in criticism as the editor would permit. 
I was then president of the Unitarian Temperance 
Society. I also contributed a lengthy article, with 
more extended criticisms, to the Universalist Leader 
(Boston). This was issued as a pamphlet and had a 
wide reading. Some three score papers and maga- 
zines of the country reprinted parts of this criticism 
of Professor Munsterberg, some publishing all of it. 
Among the many letters of commendation which I 
received, I especially prized that from my dear friend, 
Edward Everett Hale. 

It was probably due to this bloodless battle in 
behalf of temperance that Dr. Charles Parkhurst, 
editor of Zion’s Herald (the great’ Methodist journal 
of Boston, which for several years published many 
articles from my pen), saw to it that I was sandwiched 
between two bishops to give an address on ‘‘A Saloon- 
less America in 1920,” at a large convention of New 
England Methodists in Tremont Temple, . Boston. 
That then seemed to many good people too much to 
expect. However, saloons did disappear before that 
date. But, alas! not the habit of drinking. And yet, 
that too is surely doomed to extinction. 


Problems of the Small Sunday School 
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How to be Happy in the Small School 


A. Gertrude Earle 


HE first letter which came as a reaction to this 
series of articles included two points that 
apparently had not been covered. First, 
there are many schools so much fewer in 

numbers than fifty, that their problems are not 

reached at all until we think of groups of ten, fifteen, 
or twenty. Second, how can children find enjoyment 
in these very small groups? The writer of the letter 
describes a school where enrollment is eighteen, and 
one special session when three scholars and two 
teachers were present. She adds, “I am not sur- 
prised when the children say they do not care to come 
because there are so few of us.”’ The letter goes on to 
say that these small groups are overwhelmed by the 
many, many calls that come from Headquarters. 

This suggests a third problem. Let us discuss the 

third one first. 

The General Sunday School Association is or- 
ganized for service. Its desire is to help our schools 
and not to place burdens upon them. But it can not 
make its plans from the standpoint of groups of 
twenty and less. If it did, it would be of no use to 


schools of from fifty to two hundred. But no plan 
is ever made at Headquarters in forgetfulness of these 
small groups. We do not expect such groups to do 
everything. It is for every group to decide what is 
its possible best and let all the rest go. The mistake 
some small groups make is to let zt all go, without 
figuring out the possible best. This applies to every- 
thing sent out from Headquarters. There may be 
something for you in the literature you throw aside 
“because we are so few.” It may be a loss to your 
school that you do not study it. As to ealls for 
money, it is the fact of the response that is important 
and not the amount of money. Give your school a 
chance to contribute to the special appeals. If it isa 
very small response, there is no need for shame if it 
is in proportion to your numbers and your means. 
But if we do not give our children the discipline of 
regular giving, and the enlightenment of missionary 
education, we are perpetuating the day of small things 
in our church, and in the thinking of the world. 
Like most of our problems, it comes back to the 
thinking of the leaders. Let us think the whole thing 


out, and plan what we can do, and then stop fretting 
about the rest. Of course a school of twenty can not 
do what a school of two hundred does. Nobody asks 
or expects it. The important thing is to do well what 
is possible in a school of twenty. The leader in this 
small school must be even more resourceful than the 
leader in the large school, for he will constantly find 
himself in unexpected situations. Three pupils present, 
one a beginner, one junior, and one of high school 
age. What becomes of all our fine plans? We must 
have a plan ready for just such situations. They are 
of frequent occurrence in the small school. If we give 
the impression that it is not worth while doing any- 
thing interesting for so few, those few will soon stop 
coming. The best possible story for that one begin- 
ner, a walk around the church to look at pictures, 
tablets, what not, learning why they are there— 
something to make him glad he came. The junior and 
the high school pupil, with the one small map in 
teacher’s Bible, may trace out a journey, or may 
learn a valuable lesson in the use of the concordance. 
Make it interesting for the pupils at all costs, and on 
no account spend the time bewailing our small num- 
bers or wondering why they don’t come. 
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Good singing is out of the question with so few. 
Can some one sing a solo while the others listen? Can 
some one read a poem or the scripture so that it 
carries a message? Let us rid ourselves of the idea 
that a school is a failure because we can’t do the 
conventional thing, and put our energy into doing 
what we can do. 

Some children are happiest in a small group. 
Some parents appreciate the individual attention 
possible in the small school. Let us hug these com- 
pensations to our hearts instead of mourning over 
what we can not do. 

We can not have departmental recreation, graded 
exactly to the taste of every age, in our small schools. 
But we can have the family party where the big sis- 
ters plan the games for the little tots, and the juniors 
serve the refreshments to their elders. Out in the 
world, we have to live with old and young. Why 
not learn to live all together in our religious education? 
Working together for our own church, for our own 
school, playing together, praying together. Even if 
there are only two or three of us, there may be in the 
midst a spirit of friendliness and understanding, which 
is the spirit of Christ himself. 


The Tenney Memorial Tablet 


SIMPLE bronze tablet on the wall of the 
Universalist church in North Weymouth, 
Mass., was unveiled on June 3 to commem- 
orate a beloved pastor. The inscription 
is as follows: ‘“‘In memory of Rev. Charles R. Tenney, 
D. D., who died in the service of this church January 
5, 1928.” 

Mrs. Clara H. Reed gave an organ voluntary, 
the Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., read the Scrip- 
ture, the Rev. Arthur W. Clifford offered prayer, 
Mrs. Helen F. Stanton sang a beautiful solo, the 
Rey. George W. Penniman, D. D., delivered the 
memorial address, and the Rev. Flint Bissell, D. D., 
pronounced the benediction. 

Dr. Penniman spoke in part as follows: 


In Memoriam—Charles R. Tenney 

It certainly is most appropriate that this parish, having had 
the companionship and leadership of a rare soul, should avail 
itself of the privilege of placing this tablet in token of its respect 
and love and gratitude. 

In offering a few words to-day as a memorial of Charles 
Tenney I am going to speak out of a personal experience, in a 
way which would generally seem improper, wholly out of place 
on such an occasion, an intrusion of the speaker, but which does 
not seem so to-day, because in no other way can one hope to 
speak truly or adequately of him. His was the personal touch. 
We felt him heart to heart. He did not give us the thrill of an 
eminent preacher, whose words glow before us in letters of fire 
for a few days, but after a while fade into the light of common 
day. Yet Dr. Hall was right when at the funeral service he said 
that Charles Tenney was one of the most influential ministers 
our church has had. This is high praise, but it is merely a calm 
statement of fact. The more I think of it, the more am I im- 
pressed with its absolute truth. Because I feel this so strongly 
exemplified in my own personal experience of that rare soul, I 
speak as I do to-day. His influence was the influence of char- 
acter, of a character peculiarly his own, inspired and sustained by 
his deep religious conviction and his intense love for his fellow 
men. Hence he preached to us all the time. ‘‘Did you ever 


hear me preach?” said Coleridge to Charles Lamb. And Lamb’s 
reply was, ‘‘N-never heard you do anything else.’’ Lamb meant 
that Coleridge in all his conversation had the grand air of preach- 
ing, as of one speaking as a master out of his superior wisdom. 
Charles Tenney never had the grand air of preaching. He was 
always too humble and too sincere for that. It was just heart 
to heart—heart to heart talks when he was preaching from the 
pulpit, and heart to heart all the time, when he wrote you a letter, 
when he conversed with you as you met. He was so sincere, so 
genuine, so hearty, yet the humblest Christian disciple, all through 
his life. You never felt called upon to discount anything he said, 
to wonder if he really meant it, to wonder where he got that 
thought, or if he said it for a rhetorical effect, or for any effect, 
except to speak from his heart to yours. You never felt that he 
was assuming, as a superior in religious or spiritual experience, 
to lay down the law, to tell you what was what, and he would 
have felt very much abashed and disconcerted had he thought 
of the possibility of his conveying any such impression. That, 
I think, explains Charles Tenney to us—tells why, though he 
can not be called a great preacher, he was indeed to every one 
of us one of the most influential friends we have ever known. 
Who has made a deeper impression on our lives than he? 

His was certainly a strong and moving influence in my life. 
He was my minister nearly fifty years ago. He took me into the 
church. He married me. He was with me in bereavement when 
my mother and my sister passed away, and I can not imagine 
a more inspired and helpful spirit than his. When I wanted the 
right words of inspiration said at a, church reunion, I always 
thought of him first and got him if I could to say that word. 
He had promised that he would say the last words for me, when 
I passed on. I could not doubt that he would be here to do it, 
because he has been so necessary to my whole life. He was al- 
ways my “‘dear old parson,” as I affectionately called him, and 
he always called me his ‘‘dear old boy.’’ I suspect that fre- 
quently he must have thought of me as verily ‘‘the old boy” in 
my failure to do what he expected of me. 

Now I will tell you how he began to influence me. I first 
met him more than fifty years ago on College Hill. He was in 
the divinity school, I was in the college. He graduated from the 
divinity school just fifty years ago this June. I was like the 
majority of boys in college in those days—perhaps a little younger 
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and, in our own estimation, a good deal smarter than the boys in 
the divinity school. I had but a passing acquaintance with him 
on the Hill. We college boys felt our own importance too much 
to waste time on ‘‘theologues.”’ After getting through college 
it taught school for a time in my native town of Stoughton, and 
there came Charles Tenney as minister of our church. I was 
rather indifferent. I had not been deeply impressed by any 
ministers or religious services. I was not constant at church. 
‘He sought me out. I could not help liking him. Who could? 
Who could escape the contagion of his loving spirit? I listened 
more attentively, but I told him I was not convinced. I did 
not think I had much faith, or that I saw any great importance 
in the church. 

Then came a sermon in which he said these words: ‘‘Be 
faithful, and you shall have faith.’’ I shall never forget those 
words uttered nearly fifty years ago, and what an influence they 
had on me. They were an appeal and a challenge tome. They 
were like the words of Jesus when he appealed to his hearers and 
challenged them by saying, “If any man will do God’s will, he 
shall understand about this teaching, whether it be true, or 
whether I speak of myself.’’ I began to see the force of these 
words, ‘‘Be faithful and you shall have faith.’’ And the more 
I turned them over in my mind, the more force I saw in them. 
I began to see that was the way in which Charles Tenney got 
his strong compelling faith, and that he wished to make me, 
make everybody, see and know by experience that faithfulness 
is the avenue to faith. How simple, how direct, how forceful, 
has he made that appeal to many a hesitating or reluctant soul! 
I am sure that to-day many could testify out of their own ex- 
perience and tell a similar story. 

I never told him, perhaps he never knew, just what it was 
that moved me so much, converted me, so to speak. But I am 
sure that he watched me so closely that he saw that I had more 
appreciation. When he asked me to take a class of boys in Sun- 
day school, high school boys, though I dreaded it, I consented, 
and got to enjoy them very much. And after a year or so I glad- 
ly joined the church. I left town and taught elsewhere for 
three years, during which time I missed him very much. At 
length I went to him first of all and told him that I felt drawn 
toward the Christian ministry. Something that I had certainly 
never considered before I felt his influence. I need not tell you 
that he encouraged me in every way, and that is how I came into 
the ministry. The influence of his Christian character had gripped 
me and has held me to this day. Of course I am telling the story 
which others here to-day could tell. That is why Charles Tenney 
was one of our most influential ministers. 

His faithfulness witnessed itself in the wonderful generosity 
of his character. He gave to his Master’s service, to the ac- 
tivities of the church, to his friends, to those in need, to every 
good cause, everything he had to give. He never coolly cal- 
culated first how much he could spare, or how much he must 
save for himself in strength or resources. He gave to the limit 
of his strength, of his slender resources, of his thoughtful care. 
He never passed by on the other side, or turned unsympatheti- 
cally away. That would have been impossible for him. Therefore 
he studied every appeal, he informed himself of the need and 
the opportunity. I doubt if any man, outside of a few on special 
committees, has ever understood better our denominational 
enterprises, or if any one has entered more completely into the 
spirit of them. 

He was generous not alone in giving, but in judgment of 
others. Some have been very zealous for denominational enter- 
prises, and at the same time very severe on others whom they 
thought to be slackers. Others might fall far short of what he 
would do. But he was not critical. He was patiently per- 
suasive. And many a time the generous devotion of his heart 
inspired others and made them generous. Like his Master, he 
came not to judge us, but to save us from all our narrow-minded- 
ness and excessive worldly prudence. 

His faithfulness made him intensely loyal. Having put his 
hand to the plough, he turned not back, and had no excuses to 
offer. Did his denomination ask anything, launch any great ob- 
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jective, make any great appeal, he spent no time questioning 
or debating the wisdom of the enterprise. Enough for him that 
the church had asked for it. He considered it his business to 
respond and to inspire others to respond. Here he met some 
of the hardest problems of his life. For ours is not a denomina- 
tion under strict discipline. It is rather like the army which 
Lowell says Washington found at Cambridge: 


“An army all of captains— 
Stiff in fight, but serious drill’s despair, 
Skilled to debate their orders, not obey.’’ 


Charles Tenney’s loyal spirit of discipleship found it hard 
to understand this argumentative spirit, so prevalent among us, 
but quietly, cheerfully, loyally, persistently, he led the way, and 
believed that, as we loved our church and its faith, we would ul- 
timately be absolutely loyal to its appeals. 

His loyalty tu his friends made him intensely sympathetic. 
Has any one of us ever known a man who felt more deeply the 
trials, sufferings and bereavements of others? Feeling with them 
and for them so much, and at the same time feeling sure of the 
sympathy, the divine forgiveness, the divine love, it was as a pas- 
tor, comforter, friend, that he was at his best. He seemed like 
an inexhaustible reservoir of comfort, and in their troubles was 
eagerly sought by all who had ever known him. 

The secret of his influence then was what Phillips Brooks 
said was the secret of true preaching—‘‘The truth through the 
man.’ He had been faithful himself, and ever faithful; so he 
acquired faith and ever more faith. It entered into his life. 
It made his character. And then simply, unaffectedly, guileless- 
ly, he just opened his heart to us. His life was as transparent 
as the clearest crystal. The truth of God shone through him, and 
we felt the light, the warmth, the power, of what he said to us, 
and even more of what his life was to us. 

Thank God that our church has had such a faithful, devoted 
Christian disciple and apostle as Charles Tenney has been. 

Eee 3) ees 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Leaning Tower 


I climbed again the Tower of Pisa, and this I noticed, that 
as one doth ascend he findeth the Stairs hollowed out on the uphill 
side by the footsteps of those who have trodden there. 

And I said, If it had been one timid person like myself or 
my neighbor, it might be of little importance, but this wearing 
of the stairs by the feet of the millions showeth how instinctive 
in the heart of the human race is the fear of falling. And it would 
have done little good if those who ascended had been told, saying, 
This tower is secure on its foundations, and the weight of one 
man or an hundred will not suffice to tip it over. 

And [I said, Though in this one case it is a needless caution 
that doth prompt men and women by the millions to walk on the 
upper end of the sloping stairs, it hath not been needless so far 
as the human race as an whole is concerned. For the deep in- 
stincts that tend to keep us from going too near the edge have 
saved in the course of the Ages many millions of lives, as I sup- 
pose. 

And I thought of the people who in their Moral Behavior 
trot along very gaily on the outer and lower edge of ethickal 
responsibilities, and I say: 

Judge not too lightly of those who have worn the paths on 
the upper side of Moral Questions. Albeit it is possible that 
now and again their caution hath been excessive, yet hath it 
not been wholly a thing to flout. I am no Pessimist, but I think 
I observe that this old tower of Human Life is tilting a little 
more than is wholly comfortable, and I venture to suggest to 
some of my cheerful Contemporaries, that they walk not too near 
the edge. 

For at Pisa it hath happened that while no one hath tipped 
the Tower so that it fell, some people have fallen off, and picking 
them up below is said to be a Disagreeable Job. It were better 
for them to attend to their own picking up, and to walk on the 
upper side. 
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A Church Four Square 


N. A. McCune 


No one, so far as I am aware, has ever accused the People’s 
Church of East Lansing, Mich., of being unorthodox. How 
could it be, when it is watched by the Baptists, balanced by the 
Congregationalists, guarded by the Methodists and steadied by 
the Presbyterians? After sixteen effective years as a Congrega- 
tional church, it was thought best to reincorporate as an inter- 
denominational church, the Baptists, Methodists and Presby- 
terians joining with the Congregationalists in what was rapidly 
becoming a many-sided church program. The main object in 
the new arrangement was to give these other communions 
participation in the student work, as East Lansing is the seat of 
Michigan State College, with 2,700 students. In the constitu- 
tion the church is defined as “‘an interdenominational, evangelical, 
Christian church.” 

The constitution does not embody perfection, but it does 
represent a vast amount of patient and loving labor. The local 


PEOPLE’S CHURCH, EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 


committee was immensely aided by general church officials 
of the denominations concerned. In fact, the original idea of an 
interdenominational church came from the late Rev. R. C. 
Hughes, D. D., university secretary of the Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Education. To make certain there is no mistake 
about its being interdenominational, one trustee is elected by 
each of the four denominations, in addition to the six local 
trustees. The student program is supervised jointly by the 
secretaries of the educational boards of the “Big Four.’ (It 
might just as well be “‘Big Five,’’ or “Big Eight,’’ as other de- 
nominations have a standing invitation to come in.) 

No church could be broader or more magnanimous than the 
Congregational Church, at the time of the merger. When it was 
decided to change the organization for the participation of the 
other communions, Congregationalism, which had made the 
church possible back in 1907, asked no favors, but took its stand 
along with the others, agreeing to pay $25,000 toward the new 
building,* as did the other three. The State Superintendent, 
the Rev. John W. Sutherland, D. D., and the Rev. Frank M. 


*The total cost of the church was about half a million. The 
money needed came from subscribers in East Lansing and other 
parts of the Uni-ed States. 


Sheldon, D. D., at that time general secretary of the Congrega- 


tional Education Society, were leaders in the union movement. — 
Some people are forever harping on the picayunishness of church ~ 
officials, hence whenever I have opportunity I take delight in © 


making them admit the contrary. 
Then came the adventure of building a new house of wor- 


ship. When th's was completed, in 1926, it seemed to take the © 
public by storm. Somehow the architecture, the general plans, — 


the purpose of the structure, appealed to people’s imaginations. 
All summer of 1926 visiters came to the church in great num- 
bers, and in fact they are coming yet. 


community. 

The incentive to worship has been neglected by Protestantism 
shamefully. Many churches have no beauty that we should 
desire them. When one remembers the churches that suggest 
coldness and live up to the sugges- 
tion, commend us to one that radi- 


sixty feet long, as the approach to 
the auditorium, indicates in advance 
the idea of friendship and warmth. 
Here after church people may discuss 
at length the staleness of the ser- 
mon, the hoarseness of the tenor, or 
may ask for packages of the weekly 
envelopes for the church budget. 

Re igious education and the com- 
munity rightly occupy a large place 
in such a building. Just across the 
street from the church is the campus 
of Michigan State College, with 2,700 
students. All about is the town, 
with some 3,600 people, and, three 


As the only church in East Lansing, 


students alike, a seven-day program 


thousand square feet of floor space, 


and the third floor has an equal | 
amount of space devoted to the 


junior high and high school youth. 


The student parlors are open all the time, and all manner of 


student organizations meet there, from the Cosmopolitan Club 


to the Student Christian Union Orchestra. Each of the three © 


floors has a kitchenette, so that light refreshments may be served 
without the use of the main kitchen or dining-room. The col- 
lege Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. are incorporated with the 
student program as a whole. 

Naturally, one man can) not conduct such a program. 
Eleven years ago, when I came as pastor, the program was short 
and simple, but it has many sides now. Hence, there are seven 
of us on the full-time staff; besides the minister, the associate 
minister for the local parish, the student director and the women 
student director, the field secretary, the employment secretary 
and the office secretary. 

Whether all the*’enthusiastic commendations of the church 
are deserved, only time will tell. One member said, “‘For years 
I have been looking for just such a church, and at last I have 
found it.’’ A graduate student, who took his doctor’s degree 
a year ago, writes, “‘I saw how the principles of Jesus Christ 
could be preached in one church for all denominations, and 
practised in a community, and there I learned that it was pos- 
sible to have modernism without skepticism, and fundamentalism 
rvithout superstition.”’ 


The edifice is built 
around three general ideas—worship, religious education, the — 


miles away, Lansing, with 70,000. ; 
ministering to local residents and i 


is carried on consistently. The stu- ; 
dent parlors comprise some three | 


ates warmth. The friendship hall, 
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Universalist National Memorial Church 
B. of the N. M. C. 


Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 


Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 


the Building Stones have beén designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 
200. Norman 8. Downey, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mrs. Edward C. (Grace Shaw) Downey. 
201. Harry J. Freeman, 2d, Melrose Highland, Mass. 
Harry J. Freeman. 
202. Rev. A. B. Hervey, Bath, Maine. 
203. Miss Mary L. Post, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Abraham J. Post. 
204. Miss Mary L. Post, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Maria C. Post. 
205. Miss Mary L. Post, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Sarah C. Post. 
206. Sarah M. Piper, Frankfort, N. Y. 
Mrs. W. I. Piper. 
207. Sarah M. Piper, Frankfort, N. Y. 
W.I. Piper. 
208. Miss Julia Hill, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
209. Georgietta S. Ford, Portland, Maine. 
210. Miss Elsie L. Flinn, Elgin, Il. 
Mabel S. Flinn. 
211. Mary Keyes Cotton, Eldred, Pa. 
John S. Cotton. 
212. Mary Keyes Cotton, Eldred, Pa. 
Mr. and Mrs. D. J. Keyes. 
213. Fred H. Lowell, Calais, Maine. 
George A. Lowell. 
214. Fred H. Lowell, Calais, Maine. 
Sara E. ( Hill) Lowell. 
215. Mrs. E. C. Fitzwater, Seneca, Kansas. 
The Universalist Church of Seneca, Kansas. 
216. Unity Circle King’s Daughter, Concord, N. H. 
Unity Circle King’s Daughters. 
217. Mrs. Edith E. Rupert, Somerville, Mass. 
Angela Williams. 
218. Mrs. Annette Hunt Drew, Manchester, N. H. 
MroJ ot aes Hunts 
219. Mrs. Annette Hunt Drew, Manchester, N. H. 
Mrs. June Hunt. 
220. Matilda A. Sweet, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Abraham M. Sweet. 
221. Matilda A. Sweet, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lucinda M. Sweet. 
_ 222. Matilda A. Sweet, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
223 and 224. Dr. Joseph W. Overpeck, Hamilton, Ohio. 
225. Miss Viola Cook, Utica, N. Y. 
Rev. Theodore D. Cook. 
226. Miss Viola Cook, Utica, N. Y. 
Dr. John C. Pease. 
227. Herbert D. Goff, Edgewood, R. I. 
Ephraim Goff. 
228. Herbert D. Goff, Edgewood, R. I. 
Mrs. Mary E. (Dexter) Goff. 
229. Herbert D. Goff, Edgewood, R. I. 
Herbert D. Goff. 
930. Arthur L. Adams, Rutland, Vt. 
231. Homer H. Culver, Albion, N. Y. 
Nelson Culver. 
232. Miss Anne Jenison, Livingston, N. Y. 
Hannah Gildersleeve Jenison. 
233. Lyman James, Essex, Mass. 
Annie M. James. 
234. Bernice Atterberry, Atlanta, Missouri. 


B.C. Atterberry. 


235. 
236. 


237. 


238. 


239. 


254. 


255. 


H. Pingree Full, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 
Mrs. Wallace E. Webber, Lewiston, Maine. 
Dorothy Perkins Webber. 
Miss Maude M. Kendall, Claremont, N. H. 
Mary A. Kendall. v 
Miss Maude M. Kendall, Claremont, N. H. 
Miss Persis A. Thompson. 
Miss Maude M. Kendall, Claremont, N. H. 
Mrs. Edna F. K. Putney. 
Mrs. H. M. Huck, Springfield, Mass. 
Mrs. H. M. Huck. 
Mrs. H. M. Huck, Springfield, Mass. 
Raymond H. Huck. 
Mrs. H. M. Huck, Springfield, Mass. 
Rodney M. Huck. 
Mrs. Florence B. Rounds, Waterford, Maine. 
Rev. O. A. Rounds. 
B. N. Smith, Lockport, N. Y. 
Phillip M. Smith. 
Mrs. Julia Chase Washburn, North Livermore, Maine. 
Mr. and Mrs. Job Chase. 
Mrs. Grace O. Townsend, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
Mrs. Ella Devendorf Steele, Herkimer, N. Y. 
Irving W. Steele. 
Edgar W. Sturgis, Taunton, Mass. 
Frederick J. Wulling, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dr. and Mrs. C. F. Mignin, Castile, N. Y. 
Floran and Rama Parsons, Windsor, Vt. 
Mrs. Georgia A. Parsons. 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen S. Bangs, Mattapan, Mass. 
Louis S. Bangs. j 
Troy Universalist Mission Circle, Troy, N. Y. 
Mrs. Charles H. Handley. 
Troy Universalist Mission Circle, Troy, N. Y. 
Woman’s League of Troy Universalist Church, 
Mrs. May Fales Kinloch, Troy, N. Y. 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Fales. 
(List to be continued.) 
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BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 
I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 
Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributing 
ae: Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 


I can not send remittance at this time but hereby sub- 
for Stones and will pay for 
. 60 .... 90 days from date. (Check 
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Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE COMPLAINT THAT PLEASES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


My only complaint about the Leader is that it comes on 


Saturday morning, and so some of the necessary Saturday house- 
work suffers. It makes such a loud demand to be read that it 
drowns out the call of duty. 
Mabel K. Gay. 
Springfield, Mass. 


= = 


OUR EDITORIAL OF MAY FIFTH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been ill, and have just been trying to catch up a little 
with my reading, so have just read your editorial in the Christian 
Leader of May 5, regarding the proposed “‘organic union’’ of the 
Congregational and Christian Churches. 

When I read of this proposal in the daily papers I thought 
it would put the quietus to the efforts of some of our leaders to 
force a merger with the Congregationalists upon us, but your 
editorial shows me my error. One sentence in that editorial 
strikes me quite forcibly and should be emphasized in the light 
of past events. You say: ‘“The proposals throw much light upon 
what these churches mean by organic union, and show how 
groundless (sic) are the fears of some Universalists that recent 
movements between us and the Congregationalists, if followed 
to a logical end, mean loss of liberty,”’ etc., ete. 

Yet I remember when some of us who held these “‘ground- 
less’’ fears opposed the Joint Statement (before Judge Galer’s 
amendment was added), stating that the “logical end’’ was or- 
ganic union, we were assured that we were much in error, that 
the Statement said all that was intended, and was not the first 
step to organic union. When some of us were unkind enough to 
insist that the Joint Statement be clarified so there could be no 
misunderstanding, we were accused of lacking faith in our 
leaders and of accusing them of bad faith. And now, Mr. Editor, 
you state that our interpretation was correct, the “recent move- 
ments carried to their logical conclusion’” mean merger or or- 
ganic union. 

Perhaps the reason for the desire for merger on the part of 
so many of our loyal men is a lack of acquaintance with condi- 
tions in some of the smaller towns. I want to tell you of an oc- 
currence in this place, then leave you to say if we should merge 
with these people. 

The Christian minister delivered the baccalaureate sermon 
to the high school. As a local minister, I was on the platform 
and took part in the service; so I heard the talk, this is not hear- 
say. The first half hour of his talk was given over to telling 
funny stories, then the last fifteen minutes were given to a charge 
to the graduates. And this is what he said. It may not be 
verbatim, but I can vouch that it is nearly so and the sense 
is correct. 

“You boys and girls are going away to college next year. 
I hope every one of you goes. But, boys and girls, you are going 
into danger. Whatever you do, hold fast to the faith that was 
taught you by your fathers and mothers. In college you will sit 
under a lot of godless professors, men who have lost their faith. 
Not all professors have lost their faith, but I am sorry to say 
nearly all have. They never use their faith, so it shrivels up 
and dies. If I tiemy arm to my side and keep it tied there, it will 
shrivel up and die. So these men have allowed their faith to die. 
They will tell you that your faith must square with geology and 
biology, and a lot of other sciences, or it is only a superstition. 
Don’t you believe them! You hold fast to the faith that has been 
taught you at home, and let science go.’”’ For the fun of it, I 
asked this gentleman if he would accept the proposition that 
Christianity is a Way of Life, and he said “‘Certainly.”” But his 
“Way of Life’’ includes the “Faith of our Fathers,’ whether it 
squares with facts or science or not. 

When I think of the Universalist Church merging with the 


organization this gentleman represents, I must say I fear for the 
“tender plant’ of liberalism. Indeed, in many other places 
with which I am familiar liberalism is such a “‘tender plant’’ 
that it could not stand the blight. 

Oh, I know, if we would go together we liberals could call 
a liberal minister and educate these others. There are only 
two objections to such a course. (1) It isn’t honest and (2) it 
can’t be done. The people of his church agree with his senti- 
ments, and his church is larger than the Universalist. A merger 


would result in the liberals supporting a conservative minister, — 


or in being outside the church entirely. Imagine your suggestion 
of keeping our separate identities in a town of 2,000. People 
to-day sometimes ask what Universalists believe, but suppose 
we had the two churches of the same denomination in this village, 
one teaching the Universalist doctrine and the other the Orthodox. 
And which would get the recognition from the Mother Church? 

I do not want to leave the impression that I am criticising 
the right of this gentleman to preach his doctrine. On the con- 


trary, I have great respect for him, for I believe he is absolutely- 


honest. But somehow, I just can’t imagine Universalists, born 
and bred, being satisfied with such a doctrine, and I believe if 


some of our staunch supporters of merger would come into closer — 


touch with such situations they would not be so enthusiastic for 
merger, nor so ready to condemn us who oppose a merger as 
being narrow, victims of “groundless” fears, and our liberalism 
as being of the “‘tender plant’’ variety. 
Lewis R. Lowry. 
Blanchester, Ohio. 


* * 


FROM ONE WHO LOVES TREES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Apropos of ‘‘Trees.’’ When in Washington, I wonder if you 
passed along 16th Street, and saw the exhibit lately placed in 
front of the National Education Society. It is a section, about 
a foot thick, of a giant redwood tree. The tree was a seedling 
in 79 B. C., and fell in 1915. This portion was cut 70 feet above 
the base and is 9 feet, 8 inches in diameter. 
tree estimated at five million pounds. 
icle outstanding events that occurred during the lifetime of the 
tree. It was placed here through the courtesy of the Department 
of the Interior and attracts much attention. 


It is a distinguished next-door neighbor which I always 


notice as I turn in at the Martinique. 
From one who appreciates your power of imparting and 
sharing of the beauties and message of Nature, 
Alice Coe McGlauflin. 
Washington, D.C. 


* * 
TO BRING IN A NEW DAY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 


Out of some thirty magazines and periodicals that come to 
my attention each month, the Christian Leader stands out fore- 


most in interest because its pages express to me the complete — 


justification of its name and title. It is truly a leader. Your 
open-mindedness above all is expressive of your unquestionable 
sincerity in treating every subject in a Christian way. 

Constant thought on religious subjects must inevitably 
formulate certain conclusions—yes, even to complexes, and 
recent months have brought them about for me. I am passing 
them on to you with the hope that out of them will come a 
new attitude and a new day for those who are seeking the 
way. 

First. I would suggest the remodeling of the Ten Com- 
mandments by removing all of the ‘“Thous’”’ and expressing each 
commandment so that its meaning will impress a need and de- 
sire to obey. 

Second. The more liberal one becomes, the more enlighten- 
ment one has—the more conscious he becomes of the effort re- 
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quired to live up to the spiritual and physical laws. Therefore, 
I suggest remodeling our five principles to the extent of putting 
‘forth greater emphasis and creating better understanding for 
all, from the smallest child to our more aged brothers and sis- 
ters. Then teach them these principles rather than the old 
mythical things we were taught as children, which tended to 
wreck our faith in later years. 

Third. Emphasize our Universalism. Urge others to stress 
their labels, with the thought in mind that we are all seeking 
the way. Remove our sham Christian cloaks—let our lives ex- 
press what we are. 

We may be Universalist, Baptist, Methodist, Catholic, 
Lutheran, Mason, Rotarian, or what not, but can not be Chris- 
tian, no more than an ordinary painter or musician can claim to 
be an artist, much less a master. The churches can justly claim 
their denominations and stress their creeds, but if they expect to 
get anywhere, they should, in my opinion, apply and attach a 
motto, ‘“‘We are trying to be Christians,” and thereby our faith 
and our works will automatically label us as artists or masters 
of this way of living that Jesus gave us. The fact that we ex- 
press ourselves as trying to follow the way will indicate a sin- 
cerity that will attract and assure success. 

A motto such as this should also be an influence: To seek 
the truth, to learn to apply it to our lives, ‘to replace the old 
conception of Hell and Heaven with the Divine Values of Life, 
Love, and Service of Christ. 

R. W. Menk. 

Joliet, Il. 


* * 


HELP IS ON THE WAY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My - son has just returned from a European trip (he is the 
export-man for the Firestone Rubber Company), and brought 
me over a very beautiful blackthorn, and a most ferocious 
“shillalah.’’ If you would use it on some of your correspondents, 
I have just told my wife, I would give it to you for active service. 
Begin on 


Roderick J. Mooney. 
Bradford, Penn. 
* * 


IS A CHURCH SELFISH WHICH SERVES ITS OWN? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The chance remark of a friend has raised some questions in 
my mind which perhaps you or some of your readers can answer 
for me. We were talking about a church in which I am interested 
because some near relatives of mine are members of it. My friend, 
who is a minister, said, ‘‘So-and-so tells me that church has never 
made a dent on the community.’”’ Somewhat surprised, I said, 
“But I don’t suppose that is the only thing for which it exists,’’ 
and my friend replied, earnestly, ‘““Oh yes! If a church isn’t 
serving the community there is no excuse for its existence.” 

The church of which we were speaking is poor and small. 
It has been kept going for years by a few people most of whom 
have little money but a great deal of loyalty. Their lives have 
been enriched by their love for their church. They have found 
rest and refreshment in its services. They are better men and 
women—and happier—because of the work they have done and 
the sacrifices they have made for it. It has served them, and they 
are a part of the community—an unimportant part, to be sure, 
and perhaps they have no more excuse for existing than their 
church has. 

If by the ‘‘community’’ my friend meant the people not con- 
nected with any church, it would follow, if his standard is to be 
accepted, that if all the people in any town were to become regular 
attendants at church, none of the churches would have any fur- 
ther excuse for existing. Of course he could not have meant 
anything so nonsensical as that. 

I can’t help thinking—though no doubt both men would 
deny it when expressed so crudely—that what my friend did 
mean by “serving the community,”’ and what the other man meant 
by “making a dent on the community,” was making a loud noise, 
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having a pastor who belongs to the Rotary Club, attracting a 
crowd, raising a lot of money to build a parish house. These may 
all be highly desirable things, but is there no place in the church 
for the poor and the humble? 

That question is purely rhetorical. I know the answer. 
Church choirs may still sing ‘‘Not a sparrow falleth but its God 
doth know,’’ but every one understands, in these days of efficiency 
and mass production, that only a large and important flock of 
sparrows can expect any attention from their Heayenly Father. 

I know it takes money to run a church. I know many 
churches must be closed because their people have died or moved 
away. But if the time has really come when only a large and 
wealthy church can serve the community, then not only have the 
humble people who love the small churches to which they belong 
lost something very precious, but the community and the Christian 
Church as a whole have lost something that was worth preserv- 
ing. 

But to return to my questions. Is not one very good reason 
for the existence of the church its ministry to its own people? Are 
not people urged to join the church for the spiritual benefit to 
themselves? And is it fair to say of any church, large or small, 
which does give spiritual help to its members, that it is not serv- 
ing the community? 

PANG Ye 


* * 


A QUESTION OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP 
To the Editor of the Leader: : 

No question will be more at the front for the next five months 
than what we call the Sunday question. It will doubtless have a 
conspicuous place on the ballot in Massachusetts on Nov. 6, 1928. 

In January it was reported that several initiative bills, with 
20,000 names behind them, were on the way. One after another 
these bills have been eliminated, and only the Sunday Commercial 
Sporting Bill remains. The Legislature killed the Anti-Prohibi- 
tion Bill and passed the Armistice Holiday Bill. Others died a 
natural death. It is expected that there will be put on the bottom 
of the blanket ballot only one initiative or referendum bill, giving 
every voter a chance to declare himself favorable to a wide open 
commercial professional sporting Sunday, or help defeat it. 

We venture to suggest that no more important issue faces 
the people of this state to-day. The churches (all creeds and de- 
nominations) will be seriously affected if the Continental idea of 
commercial Sunday sports prevails in this Commonwealth. 
Catholics and Protestants can stand together on this platform, 
and should give a very solid vote against this wide open Sporting 
Bill on Sunday. A very few mercenary magnates are seeking the 
vote of the people to increase their income by large Sunday games. 
Our slogan should be “Save Our Sunday.” It has always stood for 
law, order, morality, religion and good citizenship. It is worth 
saving. A prominent public man said the other day that he would 
prefer to have the saloon come back rather than to have Sunday 
commercialized. Emerson called it ‘‘the core of civilization.” 

Martin D. Kneeland. 


* * 


A VETERAN OF CONGRESS SQUARE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

As you know, Congress Square Bible school (I like Sunday 
school better) has been celebrating its one hundredth anniver- 
sary the past week. I thought it might be interesting to let you 
know that I am one of the (probably) only two men living who 
moved up to Congress Square from the old church, corner of 
Congress and Pearl Streets, in 1864. Also have the record of 
joining the Sunday school in September, 1861. Superintendent 
of the Sunday school for seven years—not missing a session of 
the school during that period. I have the unique record of hav- 
ing three generations of the Fobes family as my teachers, as 
follows: Charles Fobes, his son Charles S. Fobes, and his grand- 
son, Harold B. Fobes, now teacher of the Charles S. Fobes 
Bible Class. 

Edward C. O’ Brion. 

Portland, Maine. 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Noi until there is a church like some great cathedral in which there are a multitude of side-chapels where the one God is worshiped 
in different ways by differenily minded people, and yei all are within the One Church, is there any 
hope of Christianity prevailing —H. R. L. Sheppard. 


Three Approaches to the New Testa- 
ment 
Studies in New Testament Christianity. 

By George A. Barton. (University of 

Pennsylvania Press. $2.00.) 

Dr. Barton, formerly of the Society of 
Friends, and a professor at Bryn Mawr, 
is now a distinguished member of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and holds the 
chair of New Testament in the Philadel- 
phia Divinity School of that communion, 
as well as that of Semitic Languages and 
the History of Religions in the University 
of Pennsylvania. He has, therefore, an 
unusual background for research into 
the problems of nascent Christianity, and 
in this book of studies he has made ad- 
mirable use of these resources. Simce 
Christianity (like every other religion) 
can not be understood as an isolated 
dogmatic phenomenon, but only as or- 
ganically related to the whole development 
of the religious sentiment in man, all 
really fruitful studies of its origin must 
show it as rooted in the antecedent and 
environmental religious life out of which 
it emerged. It is the fashion in certain 
circles of late to show this with such a 
vengeance as to exhibit the religion of 
Jesus as only a patchwork of diverse 
elements, borrowed indiscriminately from 
Judaism and from the pagan cults (es- 
pecially from the more obscure among 
them) of the first century. From the pre- 
Dosterousness of such views we are led 
back to sanity by scholars like Dr. Barton, 
who know enough to do justice both to the 
contemporary relationships and to the 
profound original genius of Christianity. 

These seven Studies deal with funda- 
mental elements in Christian thought, na 
simple, lucid and straightforward fashion. 
Two of them are papers read at gatherings 
of clergy of the Episcopal Church, and 
all are sufficiently non-technical admirably 
to serve such a purpose. Their tone and 
temper is that of the scholar, not of the 
preacher or the propagandist. For the 
most part the views they represent are 
those of a modern enlightened liberalism. 
Every reader must be grateful for the 
ample demonstration in chapter five 
that the immoral doctrine of substitu- 
tionary “‘atonement” in Jesus’ blood has 
no basis in the thought of the Master 
himself or of Paul or of their earliest 
followers. 

Less clear is Dr. Barton’s thought on 
the matter of the theological status of 
Christ. That Jesus’ use of the term Son 
of Man indicates “that he was conscious 
of possessing more than a human nature” 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering fram the Universalist Publishing House. 


(p. 21), that “the moral consciousness of 
Jesus and his moral and spiritual sanity 
attest the trustworthiness of his Messianic 
consciousness” (p. 25), that in the Fourth 
Gospel “the Christ moves and acts and 
speaks as God among men” (p. 37), that 
Paul’s “conception of God was an actual 
Trinity, though he did not employ the 
term” (p. 58), that “the Christians of the 
Apostolic Age developed these germs into 
full Trinitarianism” (p. 60)—statements 
like these seem to show some troubling 
of the process of pure exegesis by the 
weight of theological tradition. Yet in 
the end Dr. Barton’s Trinitarianism is 
dogmatically harmless. Borrowing a phrase 
oi Donald Hankey, he closes with these 
words his chapter on God: “Christianity— 
Trinitarianism—may be defined as bet- 
ting your life that God is love—that he is 
Christlike—that he is the Father of Jesus 
Christ” (p. 62). 

Such gentleness of dogma shows that 
Dr. Barton is still the Quaker. 

To all the book may be commended for 
its clarity and its sweet reasonableness, as 
well as for many really constructive exe- 
getical suggestions. The critical eye 
notes a number of misprints, chiefiy in 
proper names and Greek words (e. g. on 
pages 22, 51, 107, 113, 145). 

GC. RB: 


Intimacy with Jesus. By Charles M. 
Woodman. (The Macmillan Company. 
$1.75.) 

In this interesting volume, “Intimacy 
with Jesus,’’ by Charles M. Woodman of 
the Friends’ communion, the author gives 
a clear and reverent portrayal of the spirit- 
ual reactions of the Master and the central 
place of spiritual fellowship in his life and 
thought. 

He makes no attempt to dogmatize or 
to theorize—he is not interested in con- 
troversy, leaving that for those who wish 
to debate and question and philosophize. 
He expounds with simplicity and sin- 
cerity the spiritual implications of the 
mission of Jesus. 

The theme that runs strongly through 
the book is the endeavor to relate Christ’s 
spiritual experience to that of humanity. 
His aim was to establish spiritual fellow- 
ship. “He never wrote a word, but he im- 
pressed his message into the plastic mold 
of personality, and it went forth crystal- 
lized as character.” He narrates not only 
Christ’s experiences as they brought forth 
more, and his finest spiritual qualities, 
but also reverently sets forth before his 
reader the faith of the Master, his close 
communion with his heavenly Father, his 
heart-longing for human fellowship and 


his unshaken trust in God. He founded 
no religious order, but sought to generate 
a spirit which would find its varying ex- 
pression in different lives and different 
generations. The Fatherhood of God, as 
Dr. Woodman says, “supremely por- 
trayed in the life of Jesus, and explained 
in his teachings, is the very heart of the 
Gospel. Wherever it goes it has made 
highways in the wilderness, and caused 
the desert to blossom as the rose. It is 
God’s message through Jesus to the heart 
of the world.’’ One has the feeling that 
the writer knows the secret of dwelling 
with the unseen and, as he says, “the path- 
way to intimacy with Jesus is the path- 
way of fellowship.” 
Hoke Ke 


A Religion without a Cross. By Martin 
Sindell. (Federal Printing Co. Bridge- 
port, Conn. $1.00.) 

The author traces the pagan origin of 
the use of the Cross as a religious symbol. 
He shows that the worship of a crucified 
Christ is a perpetuation of the idea of 
salvation through blood sacrifice as was 
taught in pagan and early Hebrew re- 
ligion. It is a false belief for men to think 
that the slaughter of animals or the cruci- 
fixion of the just and righteous man Jesus 
can in any way be a vindication with God 
for sins which they have committed. He 
points out that the whole emphasis of the - 
great Hebrew prophets including Jesus 
Was upon moral growth and perfection - 
and the need for spiritual atonement ” 
(at-one-ment) with God. Only thus can ~ 
human beings experience salvation. He ~ 
pleads for the emulation of Jesus’ life and 
the practise of his teaching instead of a ~ 
misplaced emphasis upon the methods of — 
his death and a morbid worship of the 
Cross. i 

G. A. M. 


= = 


Russia and Mexico 
Present-Day Russia. By Ivy Lee. 
millan. $2.50.) 

Mr. Lee’s book is remarkable for sev- 
eral things. He frankly says that he was 
in Russia only ten days, that he believes 
in the capitalistic system, and that he 
frankly told the Soviet Government his 
full conviction. Yet his brief stay gave 
him the best interviews that I have read 
with the Soviet officials. He lets Rykov, 
Stalin, Boukharin, Trotsky, Radek, Tom- 
sky speak for themselves: the book might | 
stand as their own witness. They can not 
repudiate their own directly quoted words. 
His appraisal of Leninism is clear and full 
of insight. One quotation from Radek 
must be given, for even though Radek is. 
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‘iow “ousted” from the government, the 
isdom of his words stands: ‘‘From my 
standpoint I don’t want Russia to seek any 
approchement with the United States 
and do not want Western capital in our 
country; our pace will be slower but we 
will arrive at a better goal. But looking 
at it philosophically and imagining the 
apitalist’s standpoint, I may say: ‘If 
ou don’t want to drive Russia toward 
Asia, you will be well advised to attract it 
oward the West.’ There lies the whole 
hing in a nutshell! All the way through 
Mr. Lee piles up his facts; never tells you 
what to believe but merely states the case; 
never professes ‘‘conversion;’’ never closes 
his mind. He is one of the very few who 
say simply: ‘‘Well, here is Russia; there 
are certain past facts and present realities; 
isn’t it time we tried to understand?”’ He 
properly places ‘“‘Bolshevik propaganda”’ 
as more of a bogey than a danger, properly 
says that in countries fairly prosperous 
no such propaganda can have any effect. 
His review of the relations of Russia with 
other countries is finely done. I do not 
know of another book quite like this. Its 
freedom from prejudice, its sanity, its 
calm judgments, seem to me to place it by 
itself. One does not even need to say that 
Mr. Lee is sympathetic with Russia. He 
comes out of the laboratory and says: 
“Here are the results; let your sympathy 
take care of itself.’’ The final message of 
the book is what some have understood 
for a long time but which has never been 
so briefly stated: The West must decide 
whether Russia shall be pushed eastward, 
there to create a great cleavage; or be 
- drawn westward to make a united world. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Lee’s audience 
will be large, especially in America. 
G..3. Ps 


Mexico Before the World. Public Docu- 
ments and Addresses of President Calles. 
(Academy Press. New York. $1.00.) 

- No one can read the compilation of ad- 
dresses and documents of President Calles 
without gaining a valuable insight into 
the mind of a fearless, virile administrator 
who has met Ambassador Morrow in the 
new spirit with which our Government 
now, happily, at last approaches our 
mutual problems. The drastic law which 
now requires that all clergymen function- 
ing as such shall be natives apparently 
has not curtailed action by Protestant 
missionaries who now work without pro- 
test under native pastors. It has, how- 
ever, excluded foreign Catholic priests 
whose political influence Calles has felt 
dealt a blow at the states. Calles’ principle 
is Mexico for the Mexicans, and he urges 
the naturalization of capitalists who come 
and exploit Mexico’s untold wealth. 

In a land in which Mexicans possess 
less than a third of the total wealth of the 
country and sixty per cent of this one-third 
has been owned until to-day by the 
Catholic clergy, President Calles’ discus- 
sion of labor problems, finance, educa- 
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tion, the constitution and the church re- 
veal in this astute man of humble origin 
a prime concern for the welfare of the 
12,000,000 submerged Mexicans who 
under his administration are beginning to 
feel that they can be free men and may own 
the little plot of earth which they till. 
One’s admiration of the mental power of 
this man who has faced so many obstacles 
is enhanced by the reading of his papers 
and addresses. If the American business 
man could perceive that the price of one 
new cruiser if invested in the education 
of the submerged Mexican would bring 
him markets, even that materialist ar- 
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gument might be worth his consideration. 
L.A. M. 


Reviews are by: Prof. Clayton R. 
Bowen, Th. D., Meadville Theological 
School, Chicago; Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, 
Danvers, Mass.; Rev. G. A. Mark, Som- 
erville, Mass.; Rev. George L. Parker, 
Toledo, Ohio, formerly minister in St. 
Petersburg, Russia; and Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead, Boston. 


Books Received 


Inspiration, History, Theories and Facts, 
by Wm. Albert Ericson. (American 
Tract Society. $1.50.) 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THANK YOU 


For nearly a month now packages of 
odd sizes and shapes have been finding 
their way to the office of the W. N. M. A. 
They are filled with beautiful gifts of 
linen and household articles for Black- 
mer Home. Some small Circles have sent 
large boxes. It has seemed almost like 
Christmas here, and we can not help 
anticipating the joy Miss Bowen has in 
store for her when she peeps into package 
after package of the pretty things which 
have been sent from loving friends in 
America. Until you receive her “thank 
you”’ please accept the thanks of your 
Japan chairman and the W. N. M. A. 
as a whole for your generous response to 
our appeals for “‘little things’ for Black- 
mer Home. 

* * 


CAMP MURRAY 


Camp Murray is to have some very 
special guests this summer. Among them 
are Miss Nita Williams of Greensboro, 
N. C., who is to take Miss Kent’s place in 
Japan after she has spent a year in Bos- 
ton in preparation, and Miss Eola Mayo, 
the new Clara Barton Guild Secretary. 

Where is that registration card which 
you intended to send to 176 Newbury 
Street to-day? 


* * 


A VISIT TO DOOLITTLE HOME 


For the first time it was my privilege 
to visit Doolittle Home on the Annual 
Visitation and Donation Day. Living, 
as I do, within just a few miles of Fox- 
boro, Massachusetts, a call there, as is 
true of most places near at hand, has 
always been postponed with the feeling 
that it could be done almost any time. 
Therefore I am grateful to the gentleman 
in charge of the program for giving me 
something to do and thus assuring my 
presence at Foxboro on Tuesday, June 5. 

The program was interesting from start 
to finish, and the music excellent. You 
will read more about both in another part 
of the Christian Leader. 

The most impressive part of the day to 
me, however, was the visit through the 


Home itself, perhaps because the philan- 
thropy we are carrying on there spoke 
for itself through the lips of the dear 
ladies who occupied the rooms. Into each 
immaculate room I wandered, hearing a 
voice welcoming me as I entered the door. 
Many of the rooms, all very comfortable, 
contained furniture brought by the occu- 
pant, and one of the guests said to me, 
“Seems just like home when I look around, 
with all my furniture here.’”’ And I thought 
that was just the way it was intended—to 
seem just like home. Every one seemed 
contented and all very friendly, and for 
these feelings of contentment and friend- 
liness I knew the most efficient and loy- 
able matron was almost wholly respons- 
ible. All of the Doolittle Home family 
whom I met had a word of well deserved 
praise for Mrs. Edwards. 

I also visited that part of the Home 
used as a hospital, where the aged people 
are cared for when ill, The nurse was 
busy, but willing to show me all of the 
equipment, and to tell me of her duties. 

When I had finished my visit and 
meditated upon the day after arriving 
home, I concluded that Doolittle Home 
was a living testimonial to our faith, and 
in helping to enlarge the plant and aiding 
in any way, was just an opportunity too 
good to let pass. 

A.G.E. 


ee 


Miss Hathaway sails on the steamer 
Shinyo Maru, leaving San Francisco 
August 15, and due in Yokohama August 
31. 

Unless Miss Tomo Murai changes her 
mind, she will be at Ferry Beach, Maine, 
from July 7 until August 12. We are so 
glad that she is to be there during all of 
the Ferry Beach activities. Our own 
people are going to have a rare opportun- 
ity to meet and really know Miss Murai. 

* * 


None the place ordained refuseth; 
They are one, and they are all 
Living stones the Builder chooseth 
For the courses of His wall. 
Jean Ingelow. 
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LET’S GO! 
Frank D. Adams 

For, lo, the winter is past; 

he rain is over and gone; 
The flowers appear on the earth; 
The time of the singing of birds is come, 
And the happy hum of the Institute is 

heard in the land. 


A poor paraphrase maybe, but better 
seripture than the original. 

Our summer institutes have become an 
xtion. To say that they have revo- 
lutionized religious education im the Uni- 
versalist Church is putting it mildly. 

One needs but recall the conditions of 
even twenty years ago to afford a vivid 
contrast. Then almost anybody was 
thought competent to teach a class. Will- 
ingness was the only requirement. It is 
still one of the greatest factors of success; 
but it is actually pernicious if not jomed 
with other necessary qualifications. The 
more willing and eager the teacher, the 
more essential it is that her enthusiasm 
shall serve to impart the right sort of in- 
formation. To-day no one would think 
of teaching a class without at least some 
technical knowledge and trainmg. ‘To 
Provide these our institutes have done 
and are doing yeoman service. 

For the next three months they will be 
carrying on their work. The General Sun- 
day School Association, the Women’s 
National Missionary Association, and the 
Young People’s Christian Union, singly 
and in co-operation, will be busy helping 
to prepare those who shall teach and lead 
our young people. By the time these 
words come under the eyes of many of 
our readers, the first of these institutes 
will be in full swing. June 17 it starts, at 
Galesburg. Those who attend will find 
themselves in luck. The place is ideal. 
All the facilities of Lombard College are 
at the disposal of students and faculty. 
The Lombard campus, always attractive, 
in the month of June is sheer loveliness. 
Situated as it is, a little aside from the 
bustle of business and travel, it is a spot 
splendidly adapted to the quiet of study 
and the enriching of fellowship. The facul- 
ty assembled is second to none: Drs. Reese, 
Etz and Carpenter, Helen and Lambert 
Case, Laura Bowman Galer, Mary Slaugh- 
ter and Dorothy Tilden. An array worthy 
of its classic setting! 

Immediately following this, overlapping 
it a little in fact, is the meeting at Camp 
Hill, Alabama. This will be the tenth 
institute held under the auspices of the 
Southern Universalist Association. In 
the current issue of the Alabama Unirer- 
salisi, George Gay writes an interesting 
account of these ten years. It is a record 
to be proud of. As at Galesburg, the 
accommodations here are of that intimate, 
home-like sort which will add to facts and 
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knowledge gained a precious contribution 
of human fellowship. All the girls in at- 
tendance will be housed in the Universalist 
parsonage, with a house-mother in charge. 
Mrs. Rowlett has acted in this capacity 
for the four seasons previous. The young 
men are taken care of in the various Uni- 
versalist homes of the town, and all have 
their meals at a community table served 
in the parsonage. One who has shared 
in such 2 companionship knows how fine 
and unforgettable it is. At the risk of 
seeming pedantic, may I remind you that 
a companion, in the original meaning of 
the word, is one who breaks bread with 
us? 

Then will come the meetings at Ferry 
Beach which will include all the conferences 
in connection with the G. S. S. A. and the 
Y. P. C. U. Conventions. Nearly all the 
month of July will find Ferry Beach a 
lively and interesting place. The ac 
commodations here are too well known to 
call for any detailed mention. Then, in 
August, as usual, the splendid gatherings 
at Murray Grove, the birthplace and 
Mecea of Universalism. As at Galesburg, 
the faculties at these various round-ups 
will number some of our best known 
teachers, ministers and lay-workers. 

The cost of attending these meetings 
is kept at the minimum consistent with 
comfortable lodging and good food. The 
aim is only to pay the actual expense in- 
curred, no one profiting except in the joy 
of the service itself. One who wishes to 
combine a real vacation with serious study 
and an opportunity to get in touch with 
some of our energetic leaders can not do 
better than to plan attendance at one or 
more of them. 

Who should attend these institutes? 
Teachers and officers of our Sunday 
schools, and Y. P. C. U. officers in par- 
ticular; those who are ambitious to be- 
come teachers; as well as those who wish 
to be informed of the latest matter and 
methods of religious instruction. No 
school or Union could make a better in- 
vestment than to send one or more of its 
promising members to an institute. In 
every case where this has been done it 
has resulted in a marked increase of in- 
dividual and group efficiency. 

Is there not a need for further develop- 
ment of this idea in the way of a summer 
institute for ministers? We are all con- 
scious of a lack of close association and 
fellowship. We have very little oppor- 
tunity to compare notes, talk over plans 
and study the methods employed by 
successful leaders in our own and other 
denominations. The field that might be 
covered in this way is a large one; and I 
believe that, if opportunity were offered, 
there would be a ready response from a 
great many of our ministers. Perhaps 
two or three such conferences might be 


held during the summer at strategic cen- 
ters throughout the country. Those of 
us who have attended institutes of this 
nature at Union and elsewhere know how 
stimulating they are. All of the stimulus 
of such a gathering, plus the more in- 


timate fellowship of our own group, would © 


be possible in a conference such as I have 
in mind. 

If this is worth while, what steps should 
be taken, and by whom, to realize it? 
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SOME STATISTICS 
Roger F. Etz 


Statistics may or may not mean much. 
Incomplete figures are often misleading. 
Ineluded in the Universalist Year Book 
for 1928 are the reports received from 451 
churches out of a total of 613 churches 
listed, something over a two-thirds re- 
turn. 

In addition to these late reports, figures 
are given for the other churches as taken 
from previous Year Books. They are 
necessarily, therefore, inaccurate as of the 
present date, but they are the latest 
available. 

Some compilations of figures from the 
1928 Year Book have been made and are 
given here in the light of these explana- 
tions. x 
Total number of churches, 613, includ- 
ing, summer parishes, 41; dormant, 67; 
federated or community, 40; occasional 
services, 13. 

424 churches report constituency of 85,056. 
469 churches report church members 

49,003. 

356 churches report Sunday school mem- 


bers 28,630. 

535 churches report value of property 
$14,101,837. 

348 churches report current expenses 
$870,644.65. 


149 churches report Japan Mission con- 
tributions $3,988.68. 

128 churches report other benevolences 
$16,012.10. : 
The local parish financial reports for 

1927 give the following interesting facts 

in regard to ministers’ salaries: 

332 churches reported salaries paid. 

125 churches paid salaries up to $1,000. 

89 churches paid salaries from $1,001 to 
$2,000. 

52 churches paid salaries from $2,001 to 
$3,000. 

28 churches paid salaries from $3,001 to 
$4,000. 

3 churches paid salaries from $4,001 to 
$5,000. ; 

1 church paid salary from $5,001 to 
$6,000. 

1 church paid salary from $6,001 to 
$7,000. - 

2 churches paid salaries from $7,001 to 
$8,000. 
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WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
June 17-23. Somerville, Mass. 
Vt. (institute.) 
Miss Slaughter: 


Barre, 


June 17-23. Galesburg, Ill. (Institute.) 
Camp Hill, Ala. (Institute.) 
Dr. Huntley: 
June 17-23. Dexter, Me. Headquar- 
ters. 
* * 


THE TIME HAS COME 


The Institutes for 1928 are about to 
begin. 

Galesburg, June 17-23. Barre, 
21-24. Camp Hill, June 22-July 1. 

In preparation for these important 
gatherings we have done all that we have 
known how to do. 

Now the friendly and _ encouraging 
thought of all who do not attend is solicited 
for the teachers and students who are 
endeavoring to fit themselves for a great 
work. 


June 


* * 


ELEMENTARY MATERIAL. IV. 


The Sunday Kindergarten. Game, 

Gift and Story. By Carrie Sivyer Ferris. 
Published by the University of Chicago 
Press. 1909. 

“The Sunday Kindergarten’? was the 
first regular textbook to be published for 
the use of church schools. It is the first 
unit of the ‘“‘Constructive Studies in Re- 
ligion’’—a series published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago—non-denominational 
in purpose and in content. For the course 
the material required consists of a teacher’s 
text, a series of weekly leaflets for the 
pupils, a set or sets of certain permanent 
material for use in the kindergarten. 
No better statement of the purpose of the 
book or of content can be found than that 
contained in the Introduction under the 
heading ‘‘Purpose.’’ It is here emphasized 
that the purpose is to present a series of 
well-worked out lessons which will aid in 
the moral and religious development of 
very young children. Using the story as 
the basis, the songs, games and table-work 
are planned to emphasize it. The same 
theme is to be in several successive les- 
sons. ‘Themes listed are: kindness, gener- 
osity, dependence, love, courage, obedi- 
ence, immortality and helpfulness. 

The programs are carefully planned, 
following the Froebelian kindergarten 
method. As planned there would be no 
necessity for initiative on the part of the 
teacher—everything is so explicit. In the 
preface, however, Miss Ferris states that 
the trained teacher should use the lessons 
as a starting point rather than as a pro- 
gram. We find throughout a fine cor- 

relation of stories; songs and activities. 
The chief criticism from this standpoint 
would be that a good part of the activity 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


SOMETHING ABOUT FERRY BEACH 
P<, 

Dr. John Smith Lowe will fire the first 
gun at the opening session of the Ferry 
Beach Convention, Thursday evening, July 
26. The gun will be loaded with wisdom, 
good cheer and good-will. As the General 
Superintendent of the Universalist Church 
Dr. Lowe has been a consistent and 
generous supporter of all efforts for re- 
ligious education. For the full program 
of the Convention see another page of 
the Leader. 


is really “busy work’’ with the material 
provided. This follows necessarily from 
the use of much of the gift material. 
Aims: According to the general state- 
ment in the Introduction about the 
purpose—the year’s work is divided into 
eight themes. From four to seven stories 
or lessons are included under each division. 
At the beginning of each lesson is a state- 
ment as: General Thought—Kindness; 
Special Thought—Kindness to All. Un- 
der the first heading, The Teacher’s 
Preparation, one finds a brief elaboration 
of the specific aim for the day’s lesson. 
Content of Stories: Forty-three lessons 
compose the book. Of the stories con- 
nected with the book, thirty-six make use 
of Biblical material, two are realistic, 
three are from literature and two are na- 
ture stories. Of the Biblical stories six 
are from the life of Jesus while the others 
are based on the Old Testament. However 
well the stories may develop the themes 
we can not but feel that there is too much 
Biblical material-—and too little connected 
with the every-day life of the child or with 
the world of nature which he also knows. 
Together with this one might also raise 
the question as to whether some of the 
themes selected should not be left to a 


later age—for instance, courage and im- 
mortality hardly need so much emphasis’ 
during these earlier years. 

The book then, is excellent for a formal 
program using Biblical miaterial—hard- 
ly otherwise when better books have since 
been published. It is an excellent source 
book for the teacher. 

M.F.S. 
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LETTERS THAT HELP. III 


To the Officers of the General Sunday school 

Association: 

Dear Friends: 

I was glad to call especial attention of 
the Board of Trustees at the recent meet- 
ing to your report for the General Sunday 
School Association and to the fact that it 
was in the nature of a review of the Asso- 
ciation for the past fifteen years. I am 
sure that I express the sentiment of the 
members of the Board when I say that 
they appreciate the leadership which you 
and your colleagues have given to the 
development of Religious Education in 
the Universalist Church, and the best 
wishes which they send you for the con- 
tinued progress of your work. 

They also appreciate very much the 
co-operation which ail of you connected 
with the Association have given to the 
denominational projects. We know we 
shall always find a responsive attitude on 
your part when work is put up to you. 

Roger F. Eitz, Secretary. 


* * 
FRIENDSHIP SCHOOL BAGS FOR 
MEXICO 


When the Friendship School Bags are 
distributed in Mexico on their Independ- 
ence Day, Sept. 16, some will bear the 
names of Universalist young people who 
have filled and sent them. 

Our schools at Melrose, Attleboro, 
Waltham, and Danvers, Mass., are all 
sending several bags, and are using the 
project for the teaching of a friendly 
interest in our neighbors at the south. 
In Danvers, the bags sent by the church 
school are a part of a community plan. 

Maine is directing the matter through 
the secretary of the State Association. 

Friendship bags may be secured from 
the Committee on World Friendship 
Among Children, 289 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. The price is $1.75 each and 
the money must be sent with the order. 
A list of suggested articles to place in the 
bags is furnished, such small gifts as may 
be purchased at any ten cent store. The 
final date for sending bags is July 30, 1928. 

Undoubtedly many schools besides those 
mentioned are helping in this friendly 
service. We shall be glad to be told the 
story of all schools co-operating in the 
plan, that we may have a complete record 
of Universalist participation. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Clarence E. Rice, D. D., of Spring- 
field, was the preacher of the conference 
sermon before the Merrimac Valley As- 
sociation of Universalists, which met in 
the Universalist church at Lowell, Mass., 
of which Dr. Case is pastor, on June 6. 


Rev. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., of All 
Souls Church, Brooklyn, and Mrs. Grose, 
will sail on June 16 for a three months’ 
trip in Europe, ‘‘with no definite engage- 
ments whatever and opportunity to look 
up some of their old friends.’’ 


Mr. Cornelius A. Parker, president of 
the Massachusetts State Convention, has 
been appointed a member of the Greater 
Boston Church Committee for China 
Famine Relief, and also a member of the 
Executive Committee of five. 


Miss Anna H. Anderson, formerly of 
Wakefield, Mass., assistant to Dr. Benton 
at the Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, 
and Conrad B. Rheiner, of Philadelphia, 
class of ’28, Theological School in Tufts 
College, have just announced their engage- 
ment to be married. 


Mrs. Vost of Machias, Me., and Mrs. 
Stockwether of Plainfield, N. J., were at 
Universalist Headquarters June 4. 


Rey. and Mrs. Fred A. Moore of Chicago 
are receiving the sympathy of many friends 
in the denomination for the loss sustained 
in the death of Mrs. Moore’s father, Mr. 
Ross, of Gorham, N. H. 


Rey. Cornelius Greenway of Taunton, 
Mass., is to be the regular summer minis- 
ter at the church at Provincetown, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Greenway will take up their 
residence there for the season the last 
week in June, and Mr. Greenway will be 
in the Provincetown pulpit on July first. 


Beginning with the Sunday following 
the close of Mr. Cowing’s pastorate at 
Malden, Mass., the preachers for the re- 
mainder of the season are: Dr. Coons, 
May 27; Dr. Lowe, June 3; Dr. McCol- 
lester, June 10; Dr. van Schaick, June 17; 
Dr. Huntley, June 24. Malden is not 
hearing any candidates. 


Rev. W. P. F. Ferguson, editor of the 
News- Herald, Franklin, Pa., who has 
been convalescing from a long and serious 
illness at Keystone Heights, Fla., was 
about ready to start home when he had a 
fall down a long flight of steps and was 
seriously bruised. He is now getting 
better again. 


Dr. Harold Marshall preached in the 
Universalist church at Bangor, Maine, 
June 10, so as to release the pastor, Rev. 
Ashley A. Smith, D. D., for the bacca- 
laureate service at Westbrook Seminary 
the same day. Dr. Marshall’s sermon was 


and Interests 


broadcast from station WABI. Dr. Mar- 
shall also preached the baccalaureate 
sermon at the Carmel High School, Sun- 
day afternoon, June 10. 


Rev. Leslie T. Pennington of Lincoln, 
Mass., has been invited to become the 
next minister of All Souls Church, Brain- 
tree, Mass. 


Mrs. E. A. Hunt, parish assistant of the 
First Universalist Church of Worcester, 
fell and broke her right wrist at the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention 
in North Attleboro. ‘‘Mrs. Hunt,”’ says 
Dr. Tomlinson, ‘‘with a broken wrist, gets 
as much accomplished as many do whose 
wrists are sound.” 


Miss Bernice Kent, recently arrived 
from Tokyo, Japan, may be addressed at 
3 Cherry Street, Mt. Morris, N. Y. Miss 
Kent has spoken recently at Oakland, 
Santa Paula, and Los Angeles, Cal., 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Chicago, IIl., 
and will be at the Ohio State Convention. 


Mrs. A. N. Foster of Norwich, Conn., 
sails on the Cordoba from New York for 
Southampton on Saturday, June 30, for 
an eight weeks’ English lecture tour in the 
interests of religious education and pag- 
eantry. The work is under the auspices 
of the Liberal Churches of Great Britain, 
and the time will be spent mostly in 
Devonshire and southwest England. A 
similar tour under the same auspices was 
made in Warwickshire three years ago. 


Maine 


Norway.—Rey. Pliny A. Allen, Jr., 
pastor. Eleven representatives from our 
Union attended the Y. P. C. U. Conven- 
tion at Rockland, where Mr. Allen gave 
one of the principal addresses, taking for 
his subject ‘“‘Following the Grail.’’ Rev. 
E. H. Carritt preached for Mr. Allen May 
20. The patriotic organizations visited 
our church Memorial Sunday. Mr. Allen 
gave the Memorial Day address at Nor- 
way in the morning and at Hunt’s Corner 
in the afternoon. 


Massachusetts 


Gloucester.—Rev. John Clarence Lee, 
D. D., pastor. The church was filled on 
Children’s Sunday with children, parents 
and friends. The decorations included a 
large fountain playing, surrounded by 
ferns and flowers. The pastor christened 
eleven little ones. The superintendent, 
Jeremiah Foster, conducted the exercises 
by the Sunday school and awarded books 
for constant attendance. He also pre- 
sented to the Sunday school as a historic 
memento, a Bible which once belonged 
to Miss Georgianna Parsons, who was a 
teacher in this Sunday school over fifty 
years ago. The little children of our 
kindergarten were seated on the platform, 


and gave a charming program, under the 
direction of Miss Betty Foster. 
Malden.—On May 25 Rev. Clarence 
J. Cowing closed his nine-year pastorate, 
which has been one of gratifying success 
in the opinion of the old First Parish 
On the evening of May 15 the trustees of 
the parish tendered a splendid farewell 
reception to Mr. and Mrs. Cowing, which 
was attended by over three hundred 
parishioners and friends outside of the 
parish. In the receiving line besides the 
pzstor and his wife were Col. and Mrs 
E. E. Locke and Mr. and Mrs. D. J 
Flanders, Mr. Locke being the present 
and Mr. Flanders the past chairman of 
the board of trustees. Among Mr. Cow: 
ing’s friends outside of the church were 
representatives from the Kiwanis Club 
Ministers’ Association, and Mt. Vernon 
Lodge of Masons, of which he had been 
chaplain nine years. On behalf of the 
parish Miss Mary E. Walker presented 
Mr. Cowing with a purse of $500 in gold 
and Mrs. Cowing with a.beautiful bouquet 
of roses. The pastor responded with 
words of appreciation not only for this 
generous gift but for the many expressions 
of appreciation of the work of his pa 
torate he had received, both verbally that 
evening and also through numerous letters 
received since his resignation in April.” 
Among other manifestations of appre- 
ciation were gifts of gold from the Mission 
Circle, Ladies’ Social Circle, King’s Daugh-— 
ters, Emeline Sprague Class, and a beauti-~ 
ful diamond bracelet from the Whatsoever” 
Club, all to Mrs. Cowing. Mr. Cowing- 
received gifts of gold from the Emeline” 
Sprague Class, book-ends made of material 
taken from the old Constitution from the 
Y. P. C. U., besides many other gifts) 


from individuals. It was difficult for Mr. 


and Mrs. Cowing to break away from 
Malden, where they had made such a 
large circle of loyal and genuine friends, 
but they look forward to a happy pastorate 
in Middleport, N. Y., where a new $30,000) 
parish house is ready to be used for com~| 


munity service. 


New York 


Middleport.—Rey.+Clarence J. Cowing: 
began his pastorate here on June 1. Att 
the first service under Mr. Cowing’s leader- 
ship June 3 a congregation of 134 wer 
present and all seems to point to a suc 
cessful pastorate. The pastor is schedul 
to be one of the speakers at the annua 
meeting of the Niagara Association o! 
Universalists, June 21, at Buffalo. Recen 
ly the newly organized Men’s Club, know: 
as the ‘‘Live Wires,”’ offered an educationa. 
and literary evening in the parish house} 
when Dr. C. A. Barbour, president c 
Rochester Theological Seminary, gave hi. 
address on ‘James Whitcomb Riley.” 
Services in our church will continue a 
through July with vacation during Augus 
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Perry.—The Steuben-Allegany Asso- 
ation met here on Sunday, June 3, Rev. 
. S. Kellerman, moderator, presiding, 
lev, Clara E. Morgan of Hornell preach- 
g the occasional sermon. In introducing 
Nev. John Snyder of Warsaw, Congre- 
fationalist, the moderator humorously 
K nid, “The Congregationalists have been 
sarning a great deal from the Universal- 
It sts,’ and Mr. Snyder said, ‘‘That’s the 
" Wruth, we have been learning a great deal 
' Jrom the Universalists, we have learned 
‘| The love of God from Universalists,’’ and 
\ Le continued to speak inspiringly of the 
h pproach of Congregationalists and Uni- 
‘Wersalists nearer to each other. The last 
‘4,ddress was made by Dr. Mooney of 
‘S8radford, Pa., who spoke in behalf of the 
"Washington, D. C., church. Rev. Clara 
"12. Morgan was elected moderator, Rev. 
|W. J. Metz preacher of the occasional 
sermon, and Whitesville as the place of 
“the annual meeting in 1929. 
"} Whitesville——Rev. and Mrs. R. S. 
‘=Kellerman were recently granted a three- 
weeks’ leave-of-absence from their duties 
el here. They drove in their car to Akron, 
it (Ohio, where they visited one daughter, to 
Columbus where they visited another, 
land to Blanchester, where they visited a 
4 hird. In the home of this third daughter 
")Mr. Kellerman christened his youngest 
‘granddaughter, Barbara Bates, six months 
l}old. On their return Mr. Kellerman re- 
jsumed his work, Sunday, May 13. 


| *  * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
| 1928 

Previously reported ............. 1,070 
| New Haven, Conn. ............. 1 
{ Cambridge, Mass (Porter Sq.) ... 2 
eS, 
Scan ....... 0... 1,073 
| kx 

| CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 119. New Haven, 
Conn., 9. Gloucester, Mass., 11. Milford, 
| Mass, 10. Cambridge, Mass. (Porter 
| Square, 3. Total, 152. 
* * 
SIX MONTHS IN THE PARISH 
HOUSE 


We opened the parish house with the 
church fair early in December, so June 
finds us with six months use of it. What 
is the result? Without being biased, we 
think the verdict of all our people would 
be that it has exceeded our expectations. 

We have tried it out in all sorts of ways 
and in none has it been wanting. For 
larger gatherings like the fair and the 
May festival it has relieved the conges- 
tion and pressure that used to make those 
events so hard on the workers. For more 
purely social occasions such as the New 
Year’s reception, the birthday party of the 
Young Women’s Aid and the ladies’ night 
‘of the Men’s Club, it has served admirably. 
We had no place to hold such parties in 
the church. They have been much en- 
joyed. The drama, too, in the parish 
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house has a worthy setting. We were 
fortunate to secure so good a play for our 
first one as “In the Next Room,” and the 
cast showed that we were possessed of 
first-class talent. Other plays and con- 
certs have emphasized the fact that we 
have one of the best small theaters in the 
city; while the hours enjoyed by the young 
people in basketball and at the meetings 
of the Scouts, the Y. P. C. U. and the 
Clara Barton Guild, show that in plan- 
ning the parish house the needs of the 
younger set were not overlooked. Other 
ways in which the new building has been 
of real service might be mentioned, as for 
small parties in the women’s social room 
and the Men’s Club room and for the as- 
sembly of the church school and the 
Y. P. C. U. Sunday evening meetings. 
From every point of view the parish house 
has shown itself what we needed, and 
we are looking forward with real pleasure 
to its use in the year before us.—The 
Message, First Universalist Church, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 
* * 
RESIDENT PASTOR AT FERRY 
BEACH 


The Murray Grove Association has 
been very fortunate to secure as its resident 
pastor for 1928 Rev. Robert Tipton, of 
the Church of the Restoration, Philadel- 
phia. Courteous, energetic, tactful, he 
will duplicate at the Grove the large 
success that has crowned his efforts in his 
Ohio and Pennsylvania parishes. 


* * 


DOOLITTLE HOME 


There was a large attendance at Dona- 
tion Day of the Doolittle Home at Fox- 
boro, Mass., June 5, despite disappoint- 
ing weather conditions. The friends of 
the Home are a loyal band and every year 
their enthusiasm arouses interest in their 
home associates, so the attendance has 
grown steadily larger. 

The exercises were held in the spacious 
Bethany Congregational Church and the 
speeches and music at both sessions were 
of unusual excellence. The large audience 
reminded one of a happy family reunion, 
the happiest person present being Dr. 
Charles Conklin himself. All through the 
appreciative speeches, full of life and humor, 
ran an undercurrent of earnest appeal to 
make possible a larger and better Doo- 
little Home. 

Dr. Conklin and his splendid board of 
trustees have accomplished wonders in 
the few years that the Home has been 
established. They have given way to 
several large projects sponsored by the 
Universalist denomination, and have there- 
fore started no campaign to raise money 
for their special work. Now that most of 
these projects are assured they feel that 
the time has come to start a vigorous 
campaign to enlarge the Doolittle Home. 
For the sum of $15,000 this can be done, 
and one way to raise the money is to in- 
crease the number of those interested by 
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asking them to become Life, Sustaining 
or Annual Members. The goal set for this 
year is 100 Life Members, $100 or more; 
500 Sustaining Members, $10 or more; 
1,000 Annual Members, $1 or more. 

Those who know Dr. Conklin can 
testify that his long ministry has been one 
of blessed service wherever he has been 
located. The Doolittle Home is very 
dear to his heart, and no greater happiness 
could come to him than to have the Home 
able to extend its help to a larger number 
than it does at present. There are over 
twenty names now on its waiting list, some 
of them women who need immediate 
help. The residents of the Home who are 
now enjoying its privileges all love Dr. 
Conklin for his unselfish devotion, and his 
sympathetic understanding, and they 
hope that loyal Universalists everywhere 
will rally around him, and by their prayers, 
their influence and their money, make 
his dream come true. Life is uncertain 
and the years go quickly when a man has 
passed his seventieth birthday, so do not 
wait to express your confidence and love 
until you have to “say it with flowers,” ’ 
but express it now by your generous gifts. 
You will not only honor Dr. Conklin by 
making possible a larger Doolittle Home, 
but you will honor your beloved church, 
and prove to the world that Universalists 
not only can preach love and good will, but 
they can put the principles of their faith 
into practise. ; 

A Resident of the Home. 


* * 


UNION SERVICES IN LOWELL 


During the months of July and August 
the First Universalist Church, St. Paul’s 
Methodist Church, All Souls Church and 
the Eliot-Union Church of Lowell will 
co-operate in a series of Sunday morning 
services to be held at St. Paul’s Church, 
and preachers will be brought to Lowell 
as well known and as eloquent as those 
who for the past two years drew such 
great congregations at Keith’s Theater. 

The meetings will be in charge of a 
general committee consisting of the fol- 
lowing representatives of the four churches: 
Rey. Charles R. Joy, Rev. Lorenzo Dow 
Case, D. D., Rev. Hugh Penny, Rev. 
Charles S. Otto, Mr. Lucius A. Derby, 
Mr. Mark A. Adams, Mr. Walter W. Cle- 
worth, Mr. Charles C. Drew, Mr. Byron 
N. Cady, Mr. Louis A. Olney, Mrs. A. F. 
French, Mr. Thomas H. Elliott, Mrs. 
Blake Irvine, Mrs. H. O. Lewis, and two 
others yet to be named by the Eliot-Union 
and All Souls. 

The committee recently met and elected 
the following permanent officers and sub- 
committees: Chairman, Mr. Mark A. 
Adams, First Universalist Church; vice- 
chairman, Mr. Thomas H. Elliott, All 
Souls Church; secretary-treasurer, Mr. 
Charles C. Drew, St. Paul’s Church. 
Program Committee (to have charge of 
speakers, order of service, music, hymn- 
books, ushers, ete.): Mr. Louis A. Olney, 
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chairman, Rev. Lorenzo Dow Case, Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, Rev. Charles S. Otto, 
Rey. Hugh Penny, Mrs. A. F. French, Mrs. 
W. Blake Irvine. Publicity Committee: 
Rey. Lorenzo Dow Case, chairman, Mr. 
Walter W. Cleworth, a woman to be 
nominated by Eliot-Union Church. Fi- 
nance Committee: Mr. Charles Drew, 
chairman, Mr. Lucius A. Derby, Mr. Byron 
N. Cady. 
* * 
PEACE CONGRESS IN LONDON 


The National Council for Prevention 
of War, a federation of twenty-six British 
organizations, with headquarters at 39 
Victoria St., Westminster, S. W. 1, Lon- 
don, has issued a preliminary announce- 
ment of a National Peace Congress on 
Anglo-American Relations at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, London, July 6 and 7. Rey. 
F. W. Norwood, D. D., of the City Temple 
is president, and Rennie Smith, Member 
of Parliament, is secretary. 

LIFE LONG SERVICE 

Seventy years, and fifty-five years, as 
teachers in the same Sunday school— 
these are the remarkable records of Miss 
Ellen C. Morse and Miss Caroline D. 
Putnam, of the First Church, Unitarian, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Morse began teaching in the 
Jamaica Plain Sunday school in 1858— 
three years before the beginning of the 
Civil War—when she was sixteen years 
old. Every year for seventy years since 
that date she has taught in the school, 
and at present is in charge of the senior 
class of girls. 

Despite a lameness which has handi- 
capped her since childhood, Miss Morse 
has been active in all church and com- 
munity enterprises. She has been a mem- 
ber of the Alliance of Unitarian Women 
since its organization, and has been en- 
gaged in Post Office Mission Work—the 
sending of religious literature to indi- 
viduals throughout the world—since 1886. 
In that year the Post Office Mission 
branch in Jamaica Plain was organized by 
Miss Morse and Mrs. Thomas N. Froth- 
ingham, mother of Dr. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, late minister of the Ar- 
lington Street Church, Boston. 

Miss Morse has been connected with 
social service work in Jamaica Plain for 
fifty-four years. She was active in 1874 
in the organization of the Jamaica Plain 
Employment and Relief Society, which 
later became a branch of the present 
Family Welfare Society of Boston. Miss 
Morse served as a director of the Jamaica 
Plain branch of that society until last 
fall, when she also resigned as trustee of 
the Faulkner Hospital, in which she had 
been actively interested since its estab- 
lishment in 1903. 

Miss Morse’s present class of girls in 
the church school is very regular in at- 
tendance. Their devotion to Miss Morse 
was evidenced this past winter when she 


was confined to her home by illness for 
two or three Sundays. The girls at- 
tended the church school opening service 
as usual, and then went for the lesson 
period to Miss Morse’s home, returning 
to the school for its closing session and the 
regular service of the church. 


Miss Caroline D. Putnam was herself a 


member of Miss Morse’s first class in 
the Jamaica Plain Sunday school. In 
1871 Miss Putnam became a teacher in 
the Boston public schools and in the same 
year in the Sunday school. She taught in 
the public schools, first at the Cottage 
Place School, Boston, then at the King 
Street School, Boston, and finally for 
forty years at the Agassiz School, Ja- 
maica Plain, retiring in 1921 after a half 
century of service. All these years Miss 
Putnam taught also in the Sunday school. 
At one time she had as many as thirty 
boys in her class. Miss Putnam resigned 
from the church school staff in 1926. 


* * 


A CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE 


At the suggestion of Dr. Sheldon Shepard 
of Los Angeles, the State Executive Com- 
mittee of the Y. P. C. U. called a two- 
day Institute and Get-together at beauti- 
ful Mountain Crags resort, thirty-five 
miles north of Los Angeles in the Santa 
Monica Mountains, for Tuesday and 
Wednesday, May 29 and 30. 

More than fifty persons from the Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, Long Beach and Santa 
Paula churches were there. Dr. Shepard 
and Dr. Edson Reifsnider of Santa Paula 
were the ministers present. Social ac- 
tivities, devotional periods, a business 
session and a visit from Miss Bernice Kent, 
just returning from Japan, featured the 
two days of enjoyment. 

An experiment, with little organization 
work, the success was so great that Cali- 
fornia is making plans for educational and 
inspirational work of wider scope, greater 
variety, and more permanent nature. 

* * 


AN UNUSUAL LIBRARY 


The Zion Research Library, delightfully 
situated among the gardens of the Long- 
year estate in Brookline, is unique. Itisa 
collection of 4,000 volumes on Bible sub- 
jects, many of them rare and unusual, 
some of them recent and popular, all of 
them interesting. 

Mrs. Mary B. Longyear founded and 
endowed this undenominational collec- 
tion in 1922 to.encourage the study of the 
ancient Hebrew and the Christian reli- 
gions. The name “Zion” is used in its 
meaning: ‘‘A sanctuary where the word of 
the Lord is disclosed.” The library. is 
open to the public every afternoon from 
1.30 to 4.30 and books may not only be 
consulted, but they may be borrowed for 
a month or longer. A catalogue will be 
sent on request and books can be drawn out 
by mail if desired, the library paying post- 
age one way. 

There are works on the life and teach- 


ing of Jesus, on the interpretation and his- 
tory of the Bible, on prophecy, the church 
fathers, and the history of Christianity. 
There is also material on general history, 
travel and description, biography and 
archaeclogy. A limited number of books 
on art, literature, language, genealogy 
and fiction are also on the shelves. 

To reach the library, take a Chestnut 
Hill car to Fisher Avenue; on Fisher 
Avenue, turn to Leicester Street and then 
Hayden Read. 


ren 


JOHN P. SWASEY 


A Canton dispatch to the Lewiston 
Journal gives the following account of 
the death of the Hon. John P. Swasey: 

John P. Swasey, dean of the Maine bar 
and beloved of lawyers, young and old, 
and all citizens who knew him, for his 
kindly heart, his never failing good 
humor, his ability to cheer the downcast 
and bring sunlight into the dark places, 
died at his home here early Sunday morn- 
ing (May 27.) 

Further words are not needed to tell 
the character of this figure which has 
gone from the life of Maine. What may 
follow is but the biographical details of a 
busy life of almost eighty-nine years. It 
can impart no more knowledge of the 
position he had won in the hearts of those 
who knew him, or the reputation he had 
earned for ability, clear thinking and 
square dealing. He had many honors 
during that lifetime, but bore them lightly. © 
He appreciated position and honor, but 
did not worship at their shrine. 

Mr. Swasey got much from life. Few, 
if any men, ever got more. Not that he 
did not take life seriously, for he did, but 
he did not permit that serious view to 
spoil his living. 

Life to him was to be enjoyed, not a 
thing to be borne as a burden. So he 
lived it. He lived his last years in the 
same way as his early ones. Getting all 
he could from life, spreading good will, 
looking after those he loved, helping those 
who needed help and always ready to 
take the side of the one who was oppressed. 

John P. Swasey was born in Canton on 
Sept. 4, 1839, the son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Benjamin K. Swasey. Most of his life 
was lived here. He was for a time in 
Livermore, Turner and Auburn. He at- 
tended the town schools and worked on 
his father’s farm. He clerked in a village 
store, then at the age of sixteen went to 
Boston, where he was a bookkeeper for 
one year, returning to Maine to enter 
Hebron Academy; he‘also attended Maine 
State Seminary, Dearborn Academy and 
Tufts College. 

He was a student in Tufts when he en- 
listed for the Civil War in 1861. He was 
made a first lieutenant and served with the 
17th Maine. In 1863 he was discharged 
on account of sickness. Returning home 
he resumed the study of law in the office 
of E. G. Harlow here in Canton. He was 
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admitted to the bar and formed a partner- 
ship with Mr. Harlow, which was dissolved 
after three years. 

For a period of ten years he had an 
office in Auburn in partnership with E. M. 
Briggs. This ended in 1898. He has for 
the past fifteen years maintained an office 
in Rumford, as well as his office here. 

Mr. Swasey was always active in politics. 
His first vote was for Lincoln and he ever 
after was a Republican. Until the past 
few years he took an active part in every 
campaign, speaking in many sections of 
the state. In 1881 he opposed Nelson 
Dingley for the Congressional nomina- 
tion in the Second District, but was de- 
feated. 

In 1906 he opposed the renomination 
of Charles F. Littlefield, unsuccessfully. 
In 1908 he and Harold M. Sewal¥ of Bath 
opposed each other for the nomination to 
succeed Mr. Littlefield. This was one of 
the bitterest contests Maine has ever 
witnessed and Mr. Swasey was nominated 
in the convention held in Lewiston. Two 
years later he went down with the rest of 
the Republican ticket in the state when 
a Democratic tidal wave engulfed Maine. 

Mr. Swasey had served in both branches 
of the legislature and had been chairman 
of the committee of judiciary. He was 
chairman of the sub-committee in 1876, 
which investigated the college land scrip 
affair, and later presented the state’s side 
of the case to the court, which decided for 
the state. 

He had served as an assessor of internal 
revenue, been a member of the Executive 
Council of Maine, member of the board of 
visitors to the Naval Academy, supervisor 
of schools of Canton, town clerk, town 
treasurer. 

Mr. Swasey was a member of the Oxford 
Bar Association and it is said he never 
missed a session. He was a member of 
John A. Hodge Post, No. 71, G. A. R., of 
which membership only one now remains; 
of the Canton Universalist parish and of 
Anasagunticook Lodge, No. 32, I. 0. O. F., 
and an honorary: member of John A. 
Hodge Relief Corps. 

Canton mourns to-day the passing of 
one of its oldest and most respected citi- 
zens, one who had the interests of the town 
and its people at heart and who was a 
good friend to every one. 

Mr. Swasey was twice married, his first 
wife being Miss Mary Albina Thorne, 
whom he married on March 4, 1862. From 
this union two children were born, Hattie, 
the wife of Alfred L. Childs of Lewiston 
and John C. Swasey, who passed on twenty- 
seven years ago. On Nov. 19, 1867, he 
married Miss Ella L. Hersey of Canton, 
who survives. Four children were born 
from this union, namely, Willie, deceased; 
Carrie E., the wife of Payson Smith of 
Brookline, Mass., Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of Massachusetts; Belle, the wife 
of George L. Wadlin of Canton, and Min- 
nie E., who lives at home with her parents. 


He is also survived by five grandsons, 
John S. and Harry Childs of Lf ewiston, 
John J. Swasey of Frye, Swasey Madlin of 
Randolph, Mass., and Norman Smith of 
Brookline, Mass.; a granddaughter, Mrs. 
Alice Swasey Francis of Auburn; four 
great-grandchildren, Jean, John and Joan 
Childs of Lewiston and Virginia Wadlin 
of Randolph, Mass.; also a nephew, Allan 
Swasey of Auburn. 

Funeral services were held at the Uni- 
versalist church in Canton on Tuesday, 
May 29, Rev. Will A. Kelley of Barre, Vt., 
a relative and former pastor of the church, 
officiating. Several members of the Oxford 
County bar and members of I. O. O. F. 
Lodge attended in a body. The interment 
was in the family lot at Pine Woods 
cemetery. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


June 21-24. G.S.S. A. Institute at Barre, Vt. 

June 22-July 1. Y.P.C.U., G.S.S. A. and 
W.N. M. A. Institute at Camp Hill, Ala. 

June 24-27. Universalist Convention Vermont 
and Province of Quebec, Morrisville, Vt. 

June 24-28. Ohio State Convention, Le Roy. 

July 7-14, Y. P. C. U. Leadership Conference, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 

July 11-18. World Sunday School Association 
Convention, Los Angeles, Cal. 

July 18-21. Camp Murray, Northfield, Mass. 

July 14-18. 40th Annual Y. P. C. U. Convention, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 

July 19-26. Y. P. C. U. Institute, Ferry Beach, 
Maine. 

July 26-Aug. 4. G. S. S. A. Convention and In- 
stitute, Ferry Beach, Me. 

July 29-Aug. 6. Y. P. C. U. Mid-Wes Institute, 
Plainfield, Ill. 

August 4-11. W. N. M. A. Institute and Camp 
Cheery, Ferry Beach, Maine, 

Aug. 25-Sept. 3. W.N.M.A., G.S.S. A. and 
Y. P.C. U. Institute at Murray Grove, N. J. 

en 


ATTENTION SOUTHERN UNIVERSALISTS 


The Southern Universalist Association takes great 
pleasure in announcing that Rev. Frank Durward 
Adams, D. D., President of the Universalist General 
Convention, will preach at Camp Hill, Ala., Sun- 
day, July 1, on the occasion of the tenth anniversary 
of the Young People’s Institute. A cordial welcome 
to all who may come is assured by the Camp Hill 
church and the officials of the Institute. 

Martha Langley, Secretary-Treasurer. 


#0 Oe 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTIONS 


The ninety-fifth annual session of the Vermont 
and Province of Quebec Universalist Convention 
and auxiliary bodies will be held in Morrisville, 
June 24-27. On June 24 the Morrisville parish will 
celebrate its centennial anniversary. For reserva- 
tions write to Mrs. C. M. Chapin, Morrisville, Ver- 
mont. 

Mrs. George F, Fortier, Secretary. 
Pai | 


FERRY BEACH RESERVATIONS 


The opening day of the 1928 Ferry Beach season 
is July 7. Following is the program: Older Y. P. 
C. U. Week, July 7-14. Y. P. C. U. Convention 
and Institute, July 14-26. General Sunday School 
Association Convention and Institute, July 26-Aug. 
4 W.U.M. A. Week, Aug. 4-11. Camp Cheery, 
Aug. 4-11. Boy Scouts Camp, Aug. 11-25. Clos- 
ing Day, Aug. 28. 

Reservations should be sent in as early as pos- 
sible to the secretary of the Ferry Beach Park As- 
sociation, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, P. O. Box 116, 
Morrisville, Penn. Each reservation must be ac- 


companied with one dollar for membership in the 
Association. Notice of assignments will be mailed 
to all on June first. 
The “Ferry Beacher” is now out, and will be 
mailed to all whose names are on our mailing list, 
and to others upon application. Please consult de- 
partmental literature, the Christian ,Leader and 
Onward, for programs and further information con- 
cerning the conventions and institutes. 
Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
ete he 

MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


At the meeting of the Fellowship Committee of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Convention, May 
28, 1928, the following action was taken: 

License for one year granted to Dorothy M. Til- 
den. 

Ordained clergyman’s license for one year granted 
to Rev. Frank I. Noyes. 

Rev. William Wallace Rose accepted on transfer 
from New York. 

Mr. George F. Newcomb elected secretary of the 
committee, 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 


Note: At the annual State Convention, Mr. 
George F. Newcomb was re-elected for three years 
and Rev. Gustav H. Leining was elected for a term 
of three years. 

OHIO CONVENTION CALL 


The one hundred and third annual session of the 
Ohio Universalist Convention and auxiliary bodies 
will convene at LeRoy, Ohio, June 24 to 28, 1928, 
for the election of officers and for the transaction of 
such business as may legally come before the Con- 
vention. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 


Program 


Sunday, June 24. General. Service in charge of 
Rev. Geo. Cross Baner, D. D. 7.30 p.m. Sermon, 
“Your Church and Mine,’”’ Rey. Thomas M. Murray. 

Monday. Sunday School. 9 a.m. Song service, 
E. S. Ault, Caledonia, leader. Devotional period, 
R. B. Garber, Bellville. Opening of Convention, 
Carl M. Senn, president. Consecration prayer, 
Harry Curtis, Little Hocking. Annual address of 
the president, Carl M. Senn. Address, “‘A Modern 
Sunday School in Action,’’ Rev. Carl Olson, presi- 
dent General Y. P. C. U. Address, ““The Mission 
of the Church School,’’ Rev. John Ratcliff, Profes- 
sor Religious Education, Tufts College. 

1.30 p. m. Song service. Reports. Address, 
“Keeping the Wheels Running Smoothly,’ Rev. 
John Ratcliff. Business. Election of officers. Su- 
perintendents’ Group Conference, led by Jerome 
Brainard, Le Roy. First talk, ‘“How We Built the 
Attica School,’’ Harold Senn. 

Clara Barton Guild. 3.30 p. m. Song service, 
Mrs. Blanche Price, Columbus, leader. Prayer of 
Consecration, Mrs. Thomas M. Murray, N. Olm- 
sted. Address of State Chairman, Mrs. Ella P. 
Markland. Kent Senior Guild will tell ““‘Why Have 
a Guild?” Columbus Guild will present “Our 
Southern Work.’ Cincinnati Guild will explain 
“The Clara Barton Home Endowment Fund.” 
Kent Junior Guild will tell about “Our Work.” 
Norwalk Guild will present “The Social and Edu- 
cational Side of Guild Work.’’ Address, Mrs. Eve- 
lyn B. Corlett, recording secretary of W. N. M. A. 

General. Service in charge of Rev. George Hum- 
berstone. 7.30 p. m. Song service, Samuel T. 
Burns, leader. Official opening of Convention, 
H. E. Simmons, president. Welcome to Le Roy, 
George S. Valentine, mayor. Response for the 
Convention, President Simmons. Address, ‘‘Chris- 
tianity and International Questions,’’ Rev. Samuel 
G. Ayres, D. D. Address, “‘What Missions Have 
Meant to Me,” Mrs. Raina Boycheff, Toledo. Con- 
secration service, Rev. Harry M. Wright. 

Tuesday. Y.P.C.U. 9a.m. Devotions in charge 
of Sam Gunning. Opening of the Convention, 
Miss Helen Belknap, president. Prayer of Con- 


secration, Mary Elizabeth Duffield. President’s 
Message, Miss Helen Belknap. Greetings from the 
General Union, Carl Olson, president. Minutes of 


1927 Convention. Business. Address, “‘The Junior 


Union,” John MacKinnon, member General Board. 

1.30 p. m. Song service. Address, “The Prac- 
tical Y. P. C. U.,” Rev. Carl Olson. Business. 
Address, “The Mid-West Institute,” Rev. W. G. 
Price. Election of officers. 

W. U. M. A. Institute 3.30 p.m. Institute in 
charge of Mrs. C. W. Garrett, Akron. Devotions, 
“Qur Missionary Interests in the South,” Rev. 
Martha G. Jones. Review of Mission Study Book, 
“Friends of Africa,’’ Mrs. Katie J. Kelly. 

General. Service in charge of Rev. Armon Cheek. 
7.30 p.m. Organ recital, Miss Julia C. Ward, or- 
ganist Le Roy Methodist Church. Prayer, Rev. 
T. L. McConnell, pastor Le Roy Methodist Church. 
Address, “The Psychology of Power,” Rev. B. G. 
Carpenter, D. D., Peoria, Ill. Address, “Japan and 
Our Work,”’ Miss Bernice Kent. 

Wednesday. General. 9 a. m. Song service, W. 
H. Brown, New Madison, leader. Reports. Ad- 
dress, ‘“‘World Peace—Is It Possible?”’ Rev. Robert 
Cummins. Address, “Crime Prevention,’ Britton 
Johnson, Kent. Address, “‘The China Famine 
Relief,’’ Representative of China Famine Relief 
Committee. 

Wednesday, W. U. M. A.1.30 p.m. Song service. 
Mrs. Harold Haines, Le Roy, leader. Opening of 
Convention, Mrs. Nellie A. Hassler, president. Ad- 
dress of the president. Reports. ‘Address, “‘Our 
Home Field,’’ Mrs. Evelyn B. Corlett. Business. 
Election of officers.. 

General. Service in charge of Rev. Ira W. Mc- 
Laughlin. 7.30 p.m. Song service, W. H. Brown, 
leader. Oceasional sermon, ‘‘Universalism in Ac- 
tion,’’ Rev. Sara L. Stoner. Scripture lesson by Rev. 
Robert Cummins. Prayer by Rev. O. E. Olin. 
Service of communion in charge of Rev. Lewis R. 
Lowry. 

Thursday. General. 9 a.m. Song service, W. H. 
Brown, leader. Reports. “Filling the Chest,” 
Albert H. Homans, vice-president of the Conven- 
tion. Business. Invitations for 1929 Convention. 

1.30 p. m. Song service, W. H. Brown, leader. 
Business. Election of officers. 

Ministerial Association. 4 p.m. Annual meeting, 
Rey. R. H. Dix presiding. Business. Discussion, 
“How Serve the Kingdom?” 

Convention banquet, 6.30 p. m. 
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GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Following is the program of the Convention and 
Institutute of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion, Ferry Beach, Maine, July 26-Aug. 4, 1928: 

Thursday, July 26. 7.830 p. m. Devotional 
Service. 7.45. Address, Rev. John Smith Lowe, 
D. D. 8.05. Introduction of Faculty and Officers. 
9.30. Reception (refreshments). 

Friday, July 27. 8.10 a. m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle. World Friend- 
ship, Rev. Weston A. Cate. 9.40. Institute. Prin- 
ciples of Teaching, Mr. Carl A. Hempel. Dramatiz- 
ation and Pageantry, Miss Mary F. Slaughter. 
10.40. Convention, Business Session. 7. p. m. 
Vesper Service, Rev. Clifford W. Collins. 7.30. De- 
bates. A. Resolved, that in our church school cur- 
ricula there should be a greater proportion of Bibli- 
cal material. Affirmative, Rev. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon; negative, Mrs. George Magraw. B. Re- 
solved, that public schools throughout the nation 
ought to be required to relinquish pupils for certain 
hours of week-day instruction in religion and morals, 
giving scholastic credit for work adequately per- 
formed. Affirmative, Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, negative, 
Rev. Isaac Smith. 

Saturday, July 28. 8.10 a.m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute, 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and Pagean- 
try. 10.40. Convention. Business Sessions. 2.30 
p. m, Institute. Dramatization and Pageantry. 
7. Vesper Service, Mr. Collins. 8. Masquerade 
Party. 

Sunday, July 29. 9.30 a. m. Church School. 
(Including classes on the Old Testament in Religious 
Education and World Friendship.) 10.30. Worship. 
Occasional Sermon, Rev. Frank Durward Adams, 
D. D. 3.30. p. m. Preaching Service. Sermon by 
Rev. John van Schaick, D. D. 8. Stereopticon 
Service. What the General Sunday School Asso- 
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ciation is Doing. 
Francis W. Gibbs. 

Monday, July 30. 8.10 a. m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute. 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and Pag- 
eantry. Church School Administration, Prof. John 
M. Ratcliff. 10.40. Forum. The Home and the 
School, Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain. 11.30. Insti 
tute. The Church School Curriculum, Rev. Laura 
B. Galer. Junior Methods, Mrs. Sarah Morgan 
Mercer. The Young People’s Methods, Rev. 
George Magraw. 2.30 p. m. Institute. Principles 
of Teaching. Dramatization and Pageantry. 7. 
Vesper Service, Mr. Collins. 8. Stunt Night. 

Tuesday, July 31. 8.10 a.m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute. 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and pag- 
eantry. Church School Administration. 10.40. 
Forum. Religious Education in an Age of Science. 
Rev. Norman D. Fletcher. 11.30. Institute. The 
Church School Curriculum. Junior Methods. 
Young People’s Methods. 7p.m. Vesper Service. 
Mr. Collins. 8. Lecture. Kipling, the Uncrowned 
Laureate, Dean Harry A. Ross, Emerson College of 
Oratory. 

Wednesday, Aug. 1. 8.10 a.m. Morning Wor- 
ship. 8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Re- 
ligious Education. World Friendship. 9.40. In- 
stitute, Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and 
Pageantry. Church School Administration. 10.40. 
Forum. The Sunrise Kingdom, Miss Bernice Kent. 
11.30. Institute. The Church School Curriculum. 
Junior Methods. (Combined with Curriculum.) 
Young People’s Methods. 2.30 p.m. Institute. Prin- 
ciples of Teaching. Dramatization and Pageantry. 
7. Vesper Service. Mr. Collins. 8. Address, The 
Bible in the Church School. Rev. Thomas H. Bill- 
ings, D. D. (Fraternal delegate from the Unitarian 
Church.) 8.45. Financial replenishment. 

Thursday, Aug. 2. 8.10 a.m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute. 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and Pag- 
eantry. Chureh School Administration. 10.40. 
Forum. Team-Work in the Universalist Church. 
Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 11.30. Institute. Junior 
Methods. The Church School Curriculum. Young 
People’s Methods. (Combined with Curriculum.) 
2.30 p. m. Institute. The Old Testament in Re- 
ligious Education. World Friendship. 7.30. Vesper 
Service, Mr. Coliins. 8, Minstrel Show. 

Friday, Aug. 3. 8.10 a. m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Institute. 
Principles of Teaching. Dramatization and Pag- 
eantry. Church School Administration. 10.40. 
Forum. Some Things I Would Like to Have the 
General Sunday School Association Undertake, Rev. 
Stanley Manning. 11.30. Institute. Junior Meth- 
ods. Church School Curriculum. Young Peopie’s 
Methods. 7 p. m. Vesper Service, Mr. Collins. 
8. Pageant. 

Saturday, Aug. 4. 8.10a.m. Morning Worship. 
8.40. Institute. The Old Testament in Religious 
Education. World Friendship. 9.40. Demonstration. 
10.40. Graduation. 


Financial Replenishment, Rev. 


* 
W. U. M. A. OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Women’s Missionary Association of Pennsyl- 
vania will meet in annual session on Tuesday, June 
19, at 11 o’clock in the Church of the Messiah, Phila- 
delphia, to hear reports, elect officers for the ensuing 
year, and transact any business which may be pre- 
sented at this session. 
S. B. Gregory, Secretary. 
* * 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 


The ninety-seventh annual session of the Pennsyl- 
vania Universalist Convention will be held in the 
Chureh of the Messiah, Philadelphia, beginning 
Monday evening, June 18. 

The business session opens Tuesday at 9.30 a. m. 
and will receive official reports, elect officers and 
transact such other business as may legally be pre- 
sented. 

An attractive program is prepared, not only by 
the State Convention, but by the constituent or- 
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ganizations, the Women’s Missionary Association, 
the Sunday School Association and the Young 
People’s Christian Union. 

Lodging and breakfast will be provided without 
harge. 

For reservations, write to Mrs. S. M. Gregory, 
Kenmore Ave., Glenside, Penn. 

H. E. Benton, Secretary. 
ee 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 


Preachers at the Union Summer Services: 

June 17. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D. 

June 24, Rev. Stephen H. Roblin, D. D. 

July 1. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

July 8. Rev. Charles T. Billings. 

July 15. Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, D. D. 

July 22. Rev. De Bois Le Fevre. 

July 29. Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D. 

Aug. 5. Rev. E. A. E. Palmquist. 

Aug. 12. Rev. Kenneth C. Walker. 

Aug. 19. Rey. J. R. Ackroyd. 

Aug. 26. Rev. Harvey Jellie. 

Sept. 2. Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin. 

Sept. 9. Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D. 

Sept. 16. Rev. Robert MacDonald, D. D. 

Sept. 23. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

The Second Church, the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, the Church of the Disciples and Arlington Street 
Church unite in the conduct of these services. 

Out-of-door services, with hymn singing and brief 
address, will be held, weather permitting, on the 
steps of the church at 7 p. m. on the Sunday eve- 
nings in July and August, under the direction of 
Rey. Thomas M. Mark. 

#e:2 
OFFICIAL CALL 


The annual Convention of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Association of Vermont and Province of Quebee 
will be held in the Universalist church, Morrisville, 
Vt., Tuesday, June 26. Reports from state officers, 
from Mission Circles and Guilds, and from the 
chairmen of departments wiil be heard. 

There will be election of officers, and the tran- 
saction of any other business that may legally come 
before this meeting. 


Olive M. Kimball, Secretary. 
* * 


MURRAY GROVE, 1928 

Saturday, July 14. Opening Day. 

Sunday, July 15. Sermon by Rev. Robert Tipton. 

Sunday, July 22. Sermon by Rev. Robert Tipton. 

Sunday, July 29. Sermon by Rev. Robert Tipton. 

Sunday, August 5. Sermon by Rev. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson, D. D. 

Saturday, August 11. Birthday Party. 

Sunday, August 12. Sermon by Rev. George H. 
Thorburn. 

Thursday, August 16. Annual Meeting. 

Friday, August 17. Fair. 

Saturday, August 18. Fair. 

Saturday, August 18. Meeting of the National 
Cemetery Association. 

Sunday, August 19. Sermon by Rev. George D. 
Walker, D. D. 

Saturday, August 25. 
Hand Circle. 

Sunday, August 26. Sermon by Rev. A. Ger- 
trude Earle. ie 

Saturday, Aug. 25, to Monday, Sept. 3, Institute 
of the W. N./M. A., G. S.S. A., and Y. P. C. U. 

Sunday, September 2. Sermon by Rey. George 
E. Huntley, D. D. 

Monday, September 3. Closing. 

Post office address, Forked River, N. J. Motor 
buses over the beautiful Atla@ntie City boulevard 
pass the grounds. New York passengers will take 
them at Lakewood and Philadelphia passengers at 
Toms River. For reservations apply to Miss Mary 
E. Spencer, 1228 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

* 3 


Meeting of the Hand-in- 


CHURCH OF THE DIVINE PATERNITY 


The new minister of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, Central Park West and 76th St., New 
York City, wishes to extend to all Universalists a 
cordial invitation to visit the church whenever they 
are in the city on a Sunday. The church may be 
reached from Times Square by subway, getting off 
at 72d St., and walking east to the Park. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin’” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fen which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
aity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 


west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Sefentific and Music 
@ourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O, Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 


416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men 4nd young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
thé school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offera ez 
ceptional advantages for theological training, witb 
taboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Burdett . College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
A Modern School cf Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


“I wish to goodness I could go home, 
but dad wants te stop for three more 
dances.”’ 

“IT know, my dear: they’re a trial. 
after all, one can only be old once.’’— 
Punch. 


But 


* * 


“That fellow next door threw a stone 
through the window while I was playing a 
piece on the piano.”’ 

“Silly fellow! Now he will hear you 
all the plainer!’’—Hpworth Herald. 

* * 

Author: “I’m convinced that the pub- 
lishers have a conspiracy against me.”’ 

Friend: ‘‘What makes you think so?”’ 

Author: ‘‘Ten of them have refused the 
same story.”—Chaparral. 

* * 

“Oh, why did I leave home and mother?”’ 
she sobbed after their first quarrel. 

“Chiefly because your family were too 
stingy to take us in,”’ he answered bitterly. 
—Boston Transcript. 

eee 3 P 

“Women are fools. I never knew but 
one really sensible one.”’ 

“Well, why didn’t you marry her?’ 

“T asked her, but she wouldn’t have 
me.’’—Pathfinder. 

. ee 

Customer: 
gray hair?” 

Conscientious Druggist: ‘““Nothing but 
the greatest respect, sir.’’—Boston Tran- 
script. 


“Have you anything for 


* * 


“What did that traffic cop say to you?” 
“T don’t know,’’ answered Mr. Chuggins. 
“I was so busy saying ‘yes, sir,’ that I 
couldn’t hear him.’”’—Washington Star. 
* * 

Hubby: “This blueberry pie looks queer, 
dear.”’ 

Wifey: ‘‘Oh, honey, maybe I- put in 
too much bluing.’”’—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

“Why didn’t you try to keep out of 
jail?” 

“I did, ma’am. And I got two months 
extra for resisting an officer.’”’—Life. 

* * 

He: “‘Weren’t we engaged last year?” 

She: “I expect so, if you were staying 
in the same hotel as I was.’’—Everybody’s 
Weekly (London). 

* * 

He thought he was a song bird. You 
know, one of those fellows who couldn’t 
carry a tune if it had a handle.—U. of 
Wash. Columns. 

* * 

The American people pay $20,000,000 
a year for their music, including about 
$15,000,000 worth that  isn’t.—Boston 
Transcript. 

* * 
WANTED 

Experienced bookkeeper with knowledge 

of saleslady.— Hartford Times. 
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BREAD and BUTTER BOOKS 


To your minister books are bread and butter. 


Without them his 


mind and spirit will starve, and his preaching—well, it won’t improve. 


Soon he will be going on his well-earned vacation. To him it is the 
time of re-creation for his next year’s work, and the time when he will 
have that freedom from interruption that enables him to read serious 
books thoughtfully and get suggestions for next year’s sermons. 


It will be a fine and helpful thing for you to provide him one bread 
and butter book. Send us your order and we will see that he gets it, with 


your compliments. 


The Story of Philosophy. 

Durant. $5.00. 

Still a best seller after more than a year. 
A permanently valuable addition to any 
minister’s library. “A whole University 
Extension Course.”’ 


By Will 


Preaching Values. By Halford E. Luc- 
cock. $2.00. 

“T consider it the most valuable book 
for the inspiration of sermon builders that 
has appeared in a long time.’’—Dr. Lloyd 
C. Douglass. 

“T predict that many a pulpit pump will 
be primed with water from Dr. Luccock’s 
dipper. Any preacher is bound to get 
sermons out of it.’—Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. 


Shoddy. By Dan Brummitt. $2.00. 

“This, powerful story will make many 
of us ask ourselves how much shoddy we 
are using. . . . Shoddy gets hold of us, 
or some of us.’’—Editorial in the Christian 
Leader. 


Religion in the Making. By Alfred 

North Whitehead. $1.50. 

“There is news in the realm of mind. 
The mentality that has prevailed for 
three centuries is changing. Whitehead 
says the change is revolutionary. ... 
He does succeed in a wonderful way in 
giving his readers a sense of the nature of 
the change.” —John Dewey. 


Beliefs That Matter. By William Adams 

Brown. $2.75. 

A great scholar and a devout Christian 
gives a statement ‘‘as plain as the’ author 
can make it of what he believes may be a 
practicable faith for the men and women 
of to-day.” 


Disraeli. By Andre Maurois. $3.00. 

A great biography: plus interpretation 
of that Victorian era that so largely 
shaped the present age. 


Here are some suggestions: 


Does Civilization Need Religion? By 

Reinhold Niebuhr. $2.00. 

Dr. Niebuhr is always thought provok- 
ing and never more so than in this book. 
“The same Jesus,’ says Dr. Niebuhr, 
“‘who has become the symbol of Divine 


love is the ultimate rule of conduct.’’ 


Quotable Poems. Compiled by Thomas 
Clark and Esther Gillespie. $2.50. 
Five hundred quotable poems from three 

hundred authors. ‘The best anthology 

of short and occasional verse I have seen 
since Sir Arthur Quiller Couch’s Oxford 

Book of English Verse.’’—Prof. J. W. Linn. 
A book for the minister’s every day use. 


Bismarck. By Emil Ludwig. $5.00. 

Generally conceded to be Ludwig’s 
best biography. A nation-wide best seller. 
45th thousand. 3 

“Bismarck is a work full of information, 
insight and sound judgment. It ought to 
please nearly everybody.”—Wm. Lyon 
Phelps. 


The Bridge of San Luis Rey. 

Thornton Wilder. $2.50. 

Is God’s Providence and God’s love 
the real bridge that joins the living here 
and the living there? Is getting what we 
want, or giving what we most want to 
keep, the Royal Road? 


The Kingdom of Love. 

Carrier. $2.00. 

Lesson outlines tested for five years in 
the famous week-day religious courses in 
Dayton, Ohio. A re-study of the life of 
Jesus and its meaning for the life of to-day. 


By 


By Blanche 


Main Currents of American Thought. 
By Vernon N. Parrington. 2 vols. 
$8.00. 

The Pulitzer Prize winner as “‘the best 
book of the year upon the history of the 
United States.’’ History not as a mere 
record of events, but a study of the 
thought that shaped the events. 


Do it TO-DAY before you forget it 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ees ae Chests Peary Wy 


